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LITTLE BROTHER FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 


CHAPTER I 
THE CITY OF FRANCIS 


F you have ever lived in California, or 
other parts of our southwestern coun- 
try, you can easily picture the sort of 
jand in which lies the little city of 
Assisi. It stands upon a mountain 

: ridge, in the Umbrian Valley. The 
hills that arise on all sides are sharp of peak. In 
winter they are capped with snow. In spring their 
steep slopes and the valleys and plains above which 
they tower are covered suddenly with grass and great 
fields of many-colored flowers. In summer and 
autumn they become golden-tawny as the grass fades 
and the flowers pass away. It is in their forms, and 

in the manner in which they become green and flowery 
for a time and then golden and dusty, and in the way 
the vivid clear blue skies stretch above them, and in the 

purity and dryness of the air that bathes them, that they 
are like our own southwestern country. Hundreds of 

American travelers in Italy have been struck by the 

remarkable resemblance between that ancient land, the 
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source and seat of our Western civilization, and the 
country toward the Pacific Ocean. 

But if the Umbrian country is like parts of the 
United States, the city of Assisi is very different from 
our American cities. For more than a thousand years 
it has changed but little. Its stone palaces and 
churches and public buildings were raised long before 
Columbus discovered America. Its narrow streets and 
plazas were the scenes of many a battle, centuries be- 
fore New York or Chicago or Philadelphia entered 
the pages of history. You may still see parts of the 
great wall that the citizens put up, surrounding the 
whole city, seven centuries ago, when they started 
a revolution against the foreign prince who had been 
set over them by a German conqueror, and tore down 
his huge castle to get the stones to build their wall. 

It was in this ancient and far-off little city among 
the hills of Italy, that a rich and ambitious merchant 
named Peter Bernardone carried on a struggle against — 
what he considered to be the wild and foolish behavior 
of his son, Francis—who was to be known later on 
as Saint Francis, the Little Brother of all the world. 
The birth, life, and death of Francis in Assisi have 
made it one of the great shrines of the earth—a place 
of pilgrimage comparable with Jerusalem or Rome. 
And if there is in your mind a picture of Assisi and 
the country about it you will understand Francis and 
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his strange and wonderful story more clearly, because 
Francis himself, although now he belongs to all man- 
kind and is famous everywhere, belonged to his own 
city and country and time, just as Shakespeare belonged 
to England, or Washington or Lincoln to America. 
For the songs he sang, and the life he lived, were 
inspired and shaped by his own dear city that he loved 
so well, and by the valleys and hills and plains through 
which he roamed on his adventures. 

Seven hundred years ago Assisi was one of a score 
or more of Italian cities which were fighting among 
themselves, or leagued in constantly changing combina- 
tions to fight other groups of cities and towns. All 
this warfare was part of a mightier struggle going on 
between the Italian people and the armies of the Ger- 
man Emperors. The world empire headed by the for- 
eign conquerors was also striving to reduce the power 
of the Church and to make it a tool of the imperial 
policy. The great Pope Innocent III, who became the 
head of the Church in the year 1198, when Francis 
Bernardone was a boy of about sixteen, set himself 
with immense vigor and determination on the side 
of the people of Italy in opposition to the Emperor. 
His plan was to unite the Italian states and cities 
under the rule of Rome, and to drive out the con- 
querors. The common people of Italy eagerly wel- 
comed the plan. But many of the nobles and the 
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wealthy people accepted the foreign. yoke in return. for 
individual power or possessions, and these suppotted 
the Emperor. The bitter warfare boiled and flamed 
throughout all Italy. 

As part of his plan, the Pope demanded that Conrad 
of Liitzen, one*of the foreign soldiers who had fol- 
lowed Frederick Barbarossa twenty years before into 
Italy and had been made the Count of Assisi by his 
leader, should surrender the fortress which was the 
key to Assisi. This immensely strong place was called 
the Rocca. Whoever held it was the master of the 
city. Such was the case in all other cities at that time. 
There were no siege guns to batter down stone walls, 
no aeroplanes to drop bombs upon them. 

Conrad seems to have been less cruel than many 
others of the foreign overlords, but the people of 
Assisi did not want him, no matter how easy he made 
his rule. Like the people of many other cities, those of 
Assisi were longing to be free and independent. They 
wanted neither the rule of the petty local tyrant, nor 
that of the foreign Emperor, and in many cases they 
even did not want the rule of the Pope, when that rule 
was not only religious and spiritual but political as 
well. Through long years, indeed for centuries, the 
struggle of the free cities to be really free went on with 


many changes of fortune. The feudal system died 
hard. . 


The City of Francis 


When Pope Innocent III sent his summons to Con- 
rad to surrender the Rocca of Assisi, Conrad recog- 
nized that the Pope was backed by the united cities of 
Italy. So Conrad gave up the Rocca. When the peo- 
ple heard the news they took unexpected action. They 
gathered together in a singing, shouting crowd and 
swarmed into and through the fortress which for so 
long had been the means of keeping them in subjection, 
and threw it down, stone upon stone, to the ground. 
The representatives of the Pope hurried to Assisi and 
protested, saying that the Rocca had become the pos- 
session of Rome. But the people of Assisi paid no 
heed to the claims of the Pope. They were indeed very 
loyal to him when it was a matter of joining in his 
struggle against the foreigners who ruled Italy, and 
also they were loyal to his religious rule, but they had 
made up their minds that never again should any out- 
side power make use of the grim Rocca to hold them 
in subjection. With the scattered stones of the mighty 
Rocca they built a wall about their city. 

Within the wail, rejoicing over the disappearance of 
the foreign tyrant and over the assertion of their spirit. 
of independence even against the Pope, the Assisians' 
hoped for great things. During the rule of Conrad” 
there had been many troubles that had afflicted other, 
Italian cities. Conrad had protected them from out- | 
side attacks, for in those turbulent times city fought 
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city as nation fought nation, so keen was the sense of 
local and civic pride. And the people of Assisi had 
prospered. The merchants had become steadily more 
rich and active and powerful. The principal business 
of Assisi was in manufactured woolen cloths; not 
turned out by machinery as is the case to-day, but made 
by hand labor on countless looms. Prosperity for the 
wool trade made employment for multitudes, and 
although of course the great merchants reaped the 
larger rewards, still the guilds into which many of the 
working people were organized so arranged matters as 
to give fair wages. 

These guilds were partly religious. In the more 
peaceful and prosperous years of the Middle Ages, 
they flourished strongly and were great forces for good. 
The masons, the carpenters, the cloth merchants, the 
jewelers, the glass makers, and many other trades, all 
had their own guilds, or fraternities. Each one had a 
patron saint. They carried rich banners when they 
marched through the streets in their festivals. The 
influence of religion in their rules was strong. They 
tried to make the prices of their goods or their labor 
fair and as low as would be just. They also followed 
the ideal of good work and sound quality, taking pride 
in their work, and not trying only for high prices and 
profits. 

But the lot of the really poor, those below the rank 
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of the merchants and the craftsmen of the guild, was 
pitiable beyond description. Only the lowest slums of 
the most congested of our modern cities, at the worst 
of times, during some big strike, for example, could 
show us of to-day such frightful scenes of misery as 
were common among the very poor of Europe at the 
dawn of the thirteenth century. The poor were 
regarded by the majority of the nobility, and even by 
those who had climbed out of their own ranks and 
become merchants and city leaders, as hardly better 
than animals. Poverty was despised and hated. Bands 
of starving peasants and hordes of lepers wandered 
about the land. Riches or the love of riches had even 
corrupted many of the natural friends and protectors 
of the poor, the prelates and priests of the Church. 
There were bishops and priests and monks who had 
forgotten spiritual things in favor of material inter- 
ests. The better leaders of the Church, and many good 
monks and priests, strove against the current of the 
age, but with little success. The spirit of hate seemed 
to be the ruler of the world. Although the cities of 
Italy would unite to fight foreign soldiers, yet, just as 
soon as a partial victory was won, city would turn 
against city; noble would fight noble; the merchant 
classes of the cities would fight against the nobles, or 
against the merchants of a neighboring city; and all 
would oppress and grind down the common people. 
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It is in the record of such a fight between the neigh- 
boring cities of Assisi and Perugia that we find the first 
mention of Francis Bernardone; for he was taken 
prisoner by the Perugians. He who was to become 
more famous than almost any other man who has ever 
lived as a man of peace and a promoter of brotherly 
love, entered the pages of history as a soldier, defeated 
and made prisoner, in a petty civil war. But at that 
time, as we shall see, young Francis Bernardone had 
not found his work in life. Yet his defeat was really 
to be the beginning of the victories he was to win, in 
a greater war than that between the two little Italian 
cities. 


——s 


CHAPTER. II 
FRANCIS GOES TO WAR 


ESSER PETER BERNARDONE paid 
little attention to the troubles of the 
time. He made frequent journeys afar 
to dispose of the woolen cloth made in 
Umbria and to bring back the rich vel- 

' vet, cloth of gold, silk, furs, and jewels 

which the nobles and wealthy citizens delighted to use. 

It was a time when those who could afford it, and 

many who could not, lived most luxuriously. The 

streets, churches, and other public places were the 
scenes of a never-ending pageantry—colorful, gor- 
geous, and beautiful. Even the commonest household 
objects and articles of dress, which have been preserved 
or merely copied from the models of those times, seem 
to us nowadays worthy of a place in our museums and 
are contended for by lovers of art. The great churches 
and guild halls and the palaces of the nobility blazed 
with marvelous tapestries, pictures, banners, and heral- 
dic emblems. Although even the richest of the palaces 
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Little Brother Francis of Assisi 
knew little of the comforts and conveniences which we 
take for granted to-day, they were sumptuous and 
wonderful considered as works of art. 

Catering to this love of luxury made the career of 
Peter Bernardone easily successful. It is certain also 
that he was a shrewd and able man in his own lines of 
interest. He stood high in the estimation of the lead- 
ing people of Assisi. Keen as he was to buy and sell 
to the best advantage, he was generous and open- 
handed, at least in such ways as appealed to his pride 
or self-importance. He aimed at a much greater suc- 
cess, however, than simply wealth and leadership among 
the merchants. It was a time when bold and energetic 
men, aided by money, could and did rise to high rank 
in society, and founded families that took their place 
among the nobility. Peter Bernardone saw no reason 


why he, too, should not be the founder of such a family. 


Even if he himself could not rise much higher than 
his present place, did he not have a son for whom the 
highest rank in the world of fashion and even of the 
court seemed easily obtainable? Francis was that son, 
and upon his advancement in the world Peter had set 
all his heart, and his powerful, obstinate will. And for 
a time it seemed that Francis was aware of his father’s 
ambition, and shared it fully, and would certainly 
realize it. 

On some of his journeys Peter Bernardone went as 
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far as France—not a long journey as we reckon such 
things in our day, when a fast train will speed from 
central Italy into France in a few hours; but toilsome 
and prolonged and beset with many perils when Peter 
Bernardone would take to the road with his horses and 
pack mules. He needed many armed retainers to 
guard the rich freight against the robbers who infested 
the lonely plains, or thick forests, or high hills over 
and through which the caravan would pass. Peter 
loved these journeys into France despite their difficul- 
ties and dangers. It was from France that his young 
and beautiful wife, Madonna Pica, had come, and it 
‘was from his French ventures that Peter had won his 
wealth. Moreover, his trips into France increased his 
own importance in Assisi. 

For in those days, so many centuries before tele- 
graphs and wireless and newspapers and broadcasting 
stations, the news of the world was spread by travelers. 
Some were merchants like Bernardone. Others were 
‘the wandering ballad singers and story-tellers, who 
spread the influence of chivalry throughout all Europe. 
Others again were the religious pilgrims, who went to 
and fro visiting the holy shrines from Saint James of 
Compostella in Spain to Jerusalem and Nazareth. This 
network of travelers had been greatly increased by the 
restless spirit and by the interest in other lands and 
strange peoples created by the Crusades. The merchants 
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were more practical than either the dreamy minstrels or 
the religious pilgrims. They were more keenly observ- 
ant of the actual events going on in the world. They 
brought back tidings of all the movements of trade and 
commerce, the schemes and plots of kings and barons 
and bishops, the rivalries between growing cities, the 
upspringing of new political and commercial ideas— 
and so they became the leaders and makers of public 
opinion. Such men had great influence and were much 
looked up to and admired by the stay-at-homes. 

Peter Bernardone happened to be in France on one 
of his trips when his eldest son was born. Because of 
his love and admiration of the French people and their 
ways, as soon as he got home he insisted that the boy 
be called Francesco, or the little Frenchman, although 
Madonna Pica, his mother, a very pious lady, had 
baptized him Giovanni, or John, after John the Bap- 
tist, the playmate of the Saviour. Madonna Pica’s own 
family came from Provence, that part of southern 
France so famous for its singers and troubadours. Her 
mind was richly stored with its poetry and legends, and 
she loved all its beauty and romance. 

So all things worked together to give the education 
of the eldest son of the rich merchant a character in 
harmony with his father’s ambitions and his mother’s 
interests, and also with his own nature. Madonna 
Pica taught him the musical language of Provence. 
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She stored his mind with its poetry and its tales of 
chivalry and knight-errantry. He was sent to the 
priests of the church of Saint George in Assisi to learn 
at least the rudiments of Latin, and his religious knowl- 
edge. But it was from Madonna Pica that he learned 
music and singing and the legends of romance that left 
such deep marks upon all his future life. The mother 
also aided the priests in training her son’s mind and 
soul in the things of the spirit. A deep, strong bond 
of understanding and sympathy united the little day- 
dreaming Francis with his mother. This was his sole 
human support and consolation during the struggle 
with his worldly and domineering father. 

Francis and his mother, at that time, might be pic- 
tured—and indeed many times have been pictured—as 
fit subjects for those delightful paintings of mothers 
and children which abound in Italian art. As one 
writer on the subject says: “Pica dwelt in an earthly 
paradise. The bluest of blue skies spread over her 
head, and violets sweet as those of Parma grew at her 
feet. Giotto or Cimabue or Fra Angelico might have 
painted her as she sat with her soft-eyed little son, hold- 
ing a bunch of grapes above the grasp of his hands, 
against one of those rose trellises loved at Assisi, while 
the kindly swallows hovered above their little brother.” 

The childhood and youth of Francis had all the 
delights and advantages that could be the lot of the 
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eldest child of a united, prosperous, healthy, and con- 
tented family. To him was given a special place 
because of his great talents. Yet he was not spoiled 
by the praise showered upon him, All the stories of 
his youth show that he accepted his fortune with the 
greatest good will in the world. It all seemed right 
and proper. He was a child of joy. With his heart 
and mind filled to overflowing with the songs and 
stories learned at his mother’s knee, and from the 
lips of wandering troubadours, he was continually 
singing. 

It is related how one night flooded with silvery moon- 
light he stayed up from midnight to dawn contending 
against a nightingale, answering the bird’s song with 
outpourings of his own, hour after hour. His high 
spirits were contagious, so that he attracted other 
youths of a similar kind, but even then his genius for 
leadership, the force of his inborn strength of will, set 
him above the others. The young nobles of Assisi not 
only welcomed him but gave him the first place among 
them. He led them at a pace that never seemed to 
slacken or weary in all their frolics and pleasure 
parties. He delighted to march through the narrow, 
stone-flagged, hillside streets of Assisi. Past the churches 
and the palaces and the rich shops, by night with torches 
flaming, and guitars twanging gayly, he would go at 
the head of a band of young men, the aristocrats and 
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nobles, and acclaimed by them as the king of youth. 
He wore the richest garments, chosen by his father 
from the best of the stock brought in over the Alps 
from France. His father’s purse never closed to his 
demands so long as the money was spent to give sump- 
tuous feasts and gorgeous parties to his well-born 
friends. In all this Peter saw the growth of his own 
_ ambitious plans. This son of his was forming asso- 
ciations with the great families, and in time would take 
his own place among them, and the name of Bernar- 
done would be exalted in the world. 

Yet even in the midst of his wildest pranks, Francis 
held aloof from anything base or vicious. Merchant’s 
son as he was by blood, there was a nobility in his 
nature that was more real than that bestowed by the 
accident of birth. No one ever heard a coarse or 
insulting word from his lips. He turned aside in 
silence when the language or behavior of his compan- 
ions exceeded the limits of good taste or decency. Nor - 
were his spendthrift ways entirely selfish, or merely for 
the benefit of his boon companions, for he would 
shower money and goods freely upon the poor—when 
they chanced to come across his merry path. But he 
loved beauty so much that he could not bear to look 
upon misery; the sight of a leper he would avoid delib- 
erately. Even in the midst of the revels, when he was 
crowned with flowers and hailed as the prince of pleas- 
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ure, his dream ran on ahead to something higher and 
greater, something for which all this was but a prepara- 
tion and a shadowy symbol. 

It was at that time of his life, in the prime of his 
youth, that he was drawn into the ranks of the Assisian 
army that fought against the army of Perugia at the 
bridge midway between the two cities, and was cap- 
tured when the Assisians were defeated. Carried off 
with the other prisoners and thrown into a dungeon in 
the rival city, Francis maintained his gayety and good 
spirits through all the year of captivity that ensued. 
And his secret dream was with him all the time. For 
when he was questioned by his despondent companions 
as to why he was so merry in a prison, he cried out 
cheerfully: “Would you then know why I am so 
merry? I see the day when all the world will bow 
before me.” And perhaps it was about the same time 
that his mother, Madonna Pica, was told by some of 
her neighbors that it was no wonder that Francis was 
in trouble, for look at the reckless life he led, “throw- 
ing good money away,” they said, “as if he was a 
prince, and yet he’s merely the son of a merchant.” 
And then she answered, “He whom you call a prince, 
if only as a joke, will yet be a child of God.” Madonna 
Pica knew what even Francis then could not know, that 
his dream of being a knight, and achieving greatness, 
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sprang from out the deepest and strongest part of 
the boy’s soul, only, like so many boys, as yet he did 
not know how or in what way he was to follow the road 
of his ideal. But the time was at hand when he was 
to know. 
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THE DREAM OF FRANCIS 


IGH-SPIRITED and gay as Francis was 
during his imprisonment in Perugia, he 
was obliged to pay a penalty for the 
long confinement, so hard for a boy to 
bear. He suffered a severe spell of 
fever shortly after he was released and 

returned to his home. For long, slow weeks he lay 
upon his bed, tenderly nursed by Madonna Pica, and 
worried over by his father. For one of so active a 
temperament, the sickness was worse than his long 
imprisonment. Even after he left his bed and was 
permitted to walk out into the country beyond the city 
walls, his dullness and weakness remained with him, 
and clouded the brightness of his inner dreams. 

It was during the long night hours of his tedious 
recovery, that for the first time there came into his 
mind the thought of a career of knighthood far dif- 
ferent to that of which the troubadours sang; perhaps 
he thought that he might vow his service to another 
than an earthly king, and seek adventure such as no 
18 
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minstrel sang. But as he recovered health and strength 
these dim presentiments disappeared. His blood again 
raced through his veins. Feeling strong and buoyant 
once more, yet oddly disposed for solitude, he went 
walking far into the country, seeking to rejoice him- 
self with the sights and sounds of summer, in which all 
his life he had so delighted. Leaning on his stick he 
paused at last on a hillside path and gazed upon the 
wide Umbrian Valley lightly veiled in a golden mist 
through which the far-off walled cities, and the river 
windigg through green fields and groves, stretched in 
mysterious radiance under a powerful sun. Why it 
was he did not know, he could not understand—but the 
fair sight did not thrill him as it had always done 
before. The song of the birds saddened him instead 
of challenging him to compete with their music as had 
been the case on that wonderful night when he had 
answered the nightingale, song for song, through all 
the moonlit hours until dawn. Something seemed to - 
have happened to the beautiful world. What it was 
he did not know, he could not as yet even guess. For 
what had happened was a change in his own heart, 
but it was not fully revealed to him what that change 
could be. 

The sadness, however, did not last very long. 
Francis Bernardone indeed was not made for sadness. 
Grief he might know, and pain, and sorrow deeper 
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than most hearts ever feel, but he rarely felt depres- 
sion or melancholy. And now as his health rebounded, ~ 
the shadows of his sick bed, and the disappointment of 
his first meeting with nature after his long illness, were 
forgotten, and he returned eagerly to his accustomed 
friends, their haunts and enjoyments. 

But among other things that had happened to Francis 
was the very important fact that he was ceasing to be 
a boy, and that manhood was approaching. On the 
occasion of his first night party with his friends, he 
felt this difference. Again his head was crowned with 
flowers. The fruits and wines of the banquet table 
once more glittered under the ruddy torches, but even 
as he was acclaimed king of youth, and the guitars 
twanged and the love songs thrilled the soft, warm air, 
Francis, to the amazement of his companions, walked 
aside, his head bowed on his breast, silent and con- 
strained. And he felt still another difference in him- 
self, which was that the larger affairs of the life of 
his city and of his country had begun to interest him 
more than pleasure parties. What was moving in his 
own heart, but which as yet he could not wholly under- 
stand, went out to meet the needs and desires that were 
stirring the hearts and souls of the people. However, 
he still desired to be a knight, and to go forth on great 
adventures, and it seemed to him that his object should 
be to help his fellow countrymen throw off the yoke 
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of the foreign tyranny.* In this quest he now took 
service. 

In common with all other Italian cities, Assisi had 
been deeply stirred by the struggle between the foreign 
armies of the Emperor and the armies following the 
banner of the Pope. For nearly four years the patri- 
otic cause had suffered a series of defeats, which, 
although not final, were most discouraging. But in 
the year 1202, a great commander, named Walter de 
Brienne, the Prince of Taranto, who had become com- 
mander in chief of the Italian forces, began to make 
headway against the invaders. Sicily was the main 
field of the war. It was a hard-fought conflict led by 
brave and fearless captains on both sides. 

Into Assisi had come many troubadours singing the 
praises of the Prince of Taranto, the hero who was 
fighting both for the Church and for Italian liberty. 
The youth of Italy hastened to join the army of liber- 
ation. Among those to whom the troubadours sang 
most alluringly was Francis, who joined the force 
raised by Count Gentile, a knight of Assisi, for service 
in Sicily. 

This decision for a time settled all his doubts. His 
ambition to become a knight now seemed to be justified, 
not only by his own desire but because his country 
called to him. The sadness and lack of zest in life 
which had touched him during his long sickness passed 
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completely away. It was never possible for Francis 
to do anything half-heartedly. All or nothing was 
ever his motto. Having made up his mind, he addressed 
himself to the task of equipping himself for service in 
the field, and with his father’s purse to draw upon he 
bought himself a horse and knightly array of a splendor 
that did not fall below the standard set by his rich and 
noble companions in arms. 

While it is probable that Francis placed the personal 
glory to be won as a knight only second to his aim of 
aiding his country, it is also clear, from the records 
that exist relating to this period of his life, that for 
him the war against the invaders of Italy was also a 
war on behalf of the poorer classes of the people. For 
in spite of his own liking for the higher circles of life 
in Assisi, and the promptings of his father to take his 
place among the aristocrats, his own sympathy with the 
poorer class had been steadily developing. From the 
time when the people of Assisi fought with the citizens 
of Perugia against the nobility, he had drawn closer 
and closer to the poor and the humble. 

But on the very eve of the day of his departure with 
Count Gentile for the war in Sicily, there was an inci- 
dent which revealed the true nature of Francis’s work 
in the world more clearly than his preparations for the 
battlefield. For he chanced to fall in with a cavalier, 
also bound for the war, whose shabby and tattered cloth- 
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ing betokened his sore poverty. It seemed to Francis 
a shameful thing that a true knight should be so poorly 
equipped and so meanly dressed. Probably many others 
besides Francis felt the same way. But it was Francis, 
always so quick to transform his thoughts into action, 
who redressed the wrong. For at once he took off his 
own gorgeous mantle and tunic, and stripped his horse 
of its costly trappings, and gave them all to the poor 
cavalier. 

It was that very night, after this characteristic action, 
that Francis received the first clear light upon his 
future path. There came to him the first of those 
many strange and prophetic dreams and visions which 
surround his story with an atmosphere of supernatural 
romance. His thoughts of the day followed him into 
the sleep of the night and were clothed in dreams which 
to him seemed like messages from another world. In 
his dream he heard his name called by a messenger 
who led him to a splendid palace, blazing with the 
shields and banners of a knightly order. As he gazed 
upon the place admiringly, his guide told him that it 
was the residence of his bride, and that the time would 
come when he would dwell there with that bride and 
their followers. 

So vivid was the impression made by his dream, that 
Francis on awakening was convinced that it indicated 
his destiny. It was the destiny which had beckoned 
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to him ever since his childhood. Now it seemed to 
him to be close at hand. He was so happy that his 
friends became curious and flocked about him to ask 
what good fortune had come to him. To them he said: 
“At last I know beyond a doubt that I am to become 
a great prince.” 

He set forth that very day on his way to the south. 
That evening he reached the city of Spoleto, where 
he rested for the night. Again he heard the mysterious 
voice he had heard in his dream the night before, but 
now it seemed to him as if the voice came to him while 
he was still awake. And the words said by the voice 
were these: “Francis, is it best to serve the lord or the 
servant?” He replied: “Of a surety it is best to serve 
the lord.” ‘Why, then,” the voice continued, “do you 
make a lord of the servant?” When this question was 
asked, Francis seemed to understand the inner mean- 
ing of the words he heard, and he replied most humbly: 
“Lord, what dost Thou wish me to do?” In that 
moment, Francis was like Saul on the road to Damascus 
when he heard the voice from heaven which led him 
to become Paul the Apostle. The message that came 
to Francis through the words of his waking vision was 
that he should return to Assisi, where he would find out 
what he was to do and discover the true meaning of 
his dream. 

All through the night Francis lay and pondered upon 
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the strange occurrence. The voices he had heard were 
similar to the thoughts which had come to him during 
his sickness. Now he knew that his excitement and 
pleasure in joining the military expedition had only 
concealed the struggle going on in his mind, and had 
not settled that struggle. But of one thing at least he 
was certain, which was that he must return to his home, 
_and give up his dream of knightly glory on the field of 
war. He was not greatly disappointed. He felt sure 
that he was doing right in turning back, and he resolved 
to wait quietly until light should be thrown upon his 
path. 

On his return to Assisi, he took up his former occu- 
pations. He returned to his place in his father’s busi- 
ness. His heart had never been in this work, however, 
although he had tried his best to do his duty. Again 
he took his place among his youthful friends, and once 
more he was appointed captain or leader of the revels, 
and as in the old days once more he led the pleasure- 
seeking young men through the city ways, carrying the 
wand of leadership, and crowned with flowers. But 
everything had changed. More and more he was con- 
scious of the sorrowful or wasted faces of the poor 
_ people crowding against the walls as the torchlight pro- 
cession of the nobles went its way with song and music. 
Their faces seemed to haunt him when he left the revels 
and went to his home. And even at the banquet table 
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he would fall into fits of silence. On one such occa- 
sion his companions began to tease him, and the ques- 
tion they put to him was: “Are you in love, Francis? 
Have you found a maiden to be your wife and are 
you always thinking about her?” 

Startled from his abstraction, and thinking of the 
dream that had come to him in Spoleto, which dream 
had always been in his mind since that time, Francis 
replied: “Yes, it is true. I am thinking of taking a 
wife more beautiful, nobler, and richer than any you 
have ever seen.” This remark they took to be an idle 
boast. They had never seen Francis paying court to 
any maiden, and so his companions concluded that he 
was only bragging, as young men will. But to Francis 
himself the dream that had come to him was a true 
prophecy, although as yet he knew not who his bride 
would be. The fits of silence which fell upon him 
among his young companions became more frequent. 
He was also conscious of a growing desire for com- 
plete solitude. Whenever possible he would leave his 
father’s house and steal away into the country outside 
the city wall. He had only one friend among all his 
companions to whom he could bring himself to speak 
of the new form which his life was assuming. Even 
with this friend he could not completely unveil his 
thoughts, but would only say that he knew where there 
was a very rich treasure and that he was seeking the 
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best way to obtain it. There was an old tomb outside 
the city into which Francis would steal in order to 
pray. For now it seemed to him that only through 
prayer could he discover how to find the treasure he 
was seeking. Next to prayer his only consolation was 
to go among the poor. He never left his father’s house 
now without taking food or money or cloth to give 
away to the poor people he met or whom he visited in 
their homes. Madonna Pica, his mother, watching 
over him in anxiety during this period of trouble, 
helped him in his ministrations to the poor. His father, 
aloof and preoccupied, did not seem to be aware of what 
was going on. There were times when Francis returned 
from the wayside tomb so pale and haggard as to alarm 
his friends. Francis was struggling with his great 
problems with every nerve stretched almost to breaking 
point. And still the light he prayed for had not come. 

Tt seemed to him that perhaps he would find the 
solution should he become a pilgrim and go to Rome - 
to pray at the tombs of the Apostles. So he joined the 
pilgrims who on every road were passing toward the 
Eternal City, taking with him rich offerings, chosen 
from his father’s goods. In his generosity, he felt 
that only the best gifts in a man’s power to bestow 
should be offered at the central shrine of Chris- 
tendom. To his surprise and great perplexity, he 
observed that many pilgrims who were of a richer and 
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higher class than his own brought very meager gifts. 
He found among the poor beggars’ of the way- 
side more true generosity than among those blessed 
with the goods of this world. Indeed, more and more, 
the life of the poor fascinated him. One day, while 
in Rome, he tried an experiment. He dressed himself 
in rags and all day stood outside the great basilica of 
Saint Peter’s asking alms, and knowing what it was to 
feel the coldness and neglect of the passers-by. That 
night he resumed the costly garb of the son of a rich 
merchant, but it seemed to him as if he had formed a 
new bond which was stronger than the ties of his old 
life. On his return to Assisi, this new feeling of kin- 
ship with the poor and the outcast grew ever stronger. 
Formerly, he had been content to bestow his alms in | 
secret, but now he felt that he should boldly proclaim 
his new fellowship. It was fortunate that his father 
was absent in France on one of his long journeys, His 
mother’s sympathy in this period of distress consoled 
and aided him. One day she found him loading the 
dining table with bread and meat and fruit as if in 
preparation for a large company. His father, had he 
been at home, would have welcomed and approved this 
action, thinking that Francis meant to invite his noble 
and wealthy companions. But in this he would have 
been wrong. Francis told his mother that he was pre- 
paring a feast for those who really needed food, and, 
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calling the poor people of the neighborhood to the 
house, he distributed the food among them with his 
own hands, Madonna Pica sweetly helping him. 

But the great test of the new knighthood upon which 
he was entering came a few days later. Dressed in his 
usual rich garments, and mounted on a fine horse, 
Francis went riding in the country. He was returning 
to the city when a leper approached the highway from a 
bypath and stood in his way begging alms. At the sight 
of his horrible scars Francis checked his horse and for 
a moment was impelled to turn aside and ride swiftly 
away. Everything ugly and distorted offended his 
beauty-loving soul. In earlier days he had always flung 
a coin to the lepers he met and at the same time touched 
spur to his horse. But to-day he dismounted, and as 
he placed his coin in the beggar’s hand, he kissed it, 
then clasping the leper in his arms he himself begged 
from the beggar the kiss of peace. It was from that 
moment that Francis knew who the bride of his life- 
was to be, that Lady Poverty to whom he remained 
faithful all his days, and in whose service he was to 
transform the condition of all the poor of Europe. 
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THE VOICE FROM THE CRUCIFIX 


OT long after Francis exchanged the 
kiss of peace with the leper he had 
another great adventure. Although it 
did not settle the course of his new life, 
it did bring him to the turning point 


which led toward it. His mind was now 
full of how he might help the poor. Having as yet no 
fear that his actions might be frowned upon by his 
father, one day he took a number of bales of cloth out 
of the stock in his father’s store, tied them on the back 
of a horse, and set out for the town of Foligno. He 
could have sold the cloth in Assisi, but he liked to do 
everything in the spirit of romance. To mount his 
horse and ride the highway in the service of his new 
ideal brought a joy to him such as he had felt when he 
set out for the wars under the banner of Count Gentile. 

In Foligno’s busy market he sold the cloth, and also 
the horse. With his money bag full he returned on foot 
to Assisi, singing songs as he went along. The only 
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thought that troubled him was how to find out the best 
use to make of the money. By this time he had become 
so devoted to his ideal of perfect poverty that even to 
carry money on his person, or to use it in any way, 
was a burden and a cause of anxiety. 

All those who have studied the history of Francis 
agree that he did more for the good of the world 
through his great zeal for poverty than in any other 
way. This was because the time he lived in was so 
ruled by the power of money that the love of gain and 
the sin of covetousness were the principal evils. Francis 
did not coldly reason out the matter. He did not make 
deep studies of social conditions. He simply knew that 
he must fight the evils of his age. He saw the way to 
do so in one flash of inner light, in the same direct way 
that a poet conceives a great poem, or a musician the 
theme for a wonderful composition. 

The mind of Francis was very simple. He had not 
yet reached complete devotion to his new ideal, although - 
the time for that was close at hand. But already he 
knew that the model of the life he wished to live was 
none other than the Founder of the Christian religion, 
Jesus Christ, his Lord and King. He knew also that 
Christ had lived a life of perfect poverty. He knew 
that rich men who become wedded to their riches were 
regarded by Christ as men who had lost the vision of 
truth. Only by living a life of poverty, and finding 
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in that life great joy and peace, could Francis hope to 
be a true lover of Lady Poverty, and a faithful knight 
of his King. 

As he approached Assisi, he passed a little church 
named San Damiano. It was in a stage of sore neglect, 
its walls partly in ruins. In the doorway of the poor 
little church sat the lonely priest. Ever since he had 
heard the mysterious voice during his night watch in 
Spoleto, Francis had felt certain that the work which 
he was to do, and which it had been promised he would 
discover in Assisi, would be concerned with the work 
of the Church. He knew that the Church had no 
greater work than that which had been done by its 
Founder on earth, the loving relief of the poor and the 
sick. His growing joy in serving the poor was a fur- 
ther proof of the reality of brotherly love. His meet- 
ing with the leper, and the joy he had found when he 
conquered his repulsion, had seemed to him a direct 
proof of the love which men could find, and share 
among each other, by serving the sick. And in the 
figure of the priest, seated in the doorway of his 
neglected and almost tumble-down church, Francis now 
saw a third sign of his mission. This priest, he felt, 
was in some mysterious way to direct him on the path 
that he had still to follow before his mission should be 
made plainly known. 

There was something he felt he must tell the-priest. 
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What it was he did not know. Passing him with a 
reverent salutation, he knelt down before the altar to 
pray for enlightenment. Here again occurred one of 
those mysterious scenes that make the story of Francis 
so wonderful. Again he seemed to hear the voice 
which had come to him in Spoleto. But now its mes- 
sage was more definite. ‘Francis,’ said the voice, 
“restore My Church, which as thou seest is a ruin.” 
So clearly did he hear the words, which seemed to 
come to him from the crucifix above the altar, that 
Francis was at first terrified. Then it seemed to him 
that it was the Lord Himself who spoke, and for a long 
time he could not move from his place, nor speak. Then 
his ardent nature felt the impulse to obey. He cried 
aloud, to the astonishment of the priest in the doorway: 
“Gladly, Lord, will I restore it!’ Then he hastened 
to the priest and gave him all his money, and begged 
him to use it in repairing the church. He also asked 
that he might live at San Damiano and help the work 
of restoration with his own hands. 

The good priest was deeply moved, but he was a 
prudent man. Perhaps some rumor of the strange way 
in which Francis had been behaving since his return 
from Rome had reached his ears. It is certain that 
the people of Assisi had taken to gossiping about 
Francis. Most of ther laughed heartily. They said 
that it was only the whim of a fanciful young man. 
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Probably he would soon settle down in his father’s 
shop, and marry a wife, and become a good, sound, 
sober citizen, like his staid father, Peter Bernardone. 
The priest at San Damiano knew Peter Bernardone. 
He also knew that when Peter returned from France 
he would call his son to a strict accounting for his odd 
behavior. So the priest told Francis that he could not 
accept the money. Francis threw the bag of coin into 
a window seat. He said that it was for the use of the 
church, and that he would have nothing more to do 
with it himself. He begged so hard to be permitted to 
remain with the priest, that at last the latter consented. 
For many days Francis remained at the lonely little 
- church, which was well outside the city walls. 

Not long after this Peter Bernardone returned to 
Assisi. The storm which had been threatening so long 
now broke upon the household. Madonna Pica did her 
best to soften Peter’s wrath. But when the merchant 
learned that Francis had left his comfortable home to 
live like a beggar in the porch of a ruined church, 
where he was toiling with his own hands like a despised 
laborer, his anger boiled over. He had been sorely 
wounded by the manner in which Francis had been 
selling goods from the shop and giving the money to 
the poor. But he knew that his favorite son had been 
so accustomed to his father’s generosity that he had 
come to look upon his father’s wealth as his own. 
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This Peter could tolerate, but he could not bear the 
thought of Francis’s becoming a laughingstock on the 
highways and byways of Assisi. Such conduct would 
ruin Peter’s ambitious dream of seeing Francis take 
a place among the rich and powerful. So the angry 
father sent messengers to some of his close friends 
and relatives, and collecting a party he set forth to San 
Damiano to drag his son home. But somebody, per- 
haps sent by Madonna Pica, reached San Damiano 
before Peter Bernardone, and when the fuming father 
arrived there Francis had run away. 

He sought refuge in a cave, and there he lived in 
fear and trembling for several weeks. He hardly ven- 
tured out even by night. His one devoted friend, whose 
name has not come down to us, but who may have been 
one of those who afterward followed him in his pub- 
lic career, brought him food from time to time. It is 
the only occasion in all his life when Francis can be 
said to have yielded to fear, or knew what it was to ~ 
have a divided will. But although he had been closer 
to his mother than to his father, he nevertheless had 
loved Peter Bernardone. He had heard from his friend 
that his father had threatened to curse him if he should 
persist in his folly. There was nothing that an Italian 
feared more than the curse of a father, and Francis 
could not face the thought of meeting Peter and hear- 
ing the awful words of the curse. 
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FRANCIS WEDS LADY POVERTY 


FTER one of the most severe struggles 
of his life, Francis conquered this fear 
of his father, until only his love for 
him was left. It seemed to him that 
he was acting in a disloyal way to One 
greater than his father, to the heavenly 

King, whose knight he desired to be. He knew that 

no knight should shrink from any battle, or any ordeal, 

made necessary by his service. This was what he was 
doing by hiding from his father and putting off the 
day of settlement. Day by day, night after night, 

Francis fought against his fear. Little by little, he 

won back his courage. 

Yet that dark month of hiding in the cave was not 
solely a time of dread and darkness. Francis gave 
himself up to long and wonderful hours of prayer. 
He learned the use of his spiritual weapons, even as 
a young soldier might have practiced the use of his 
sword. He drew closer and closer to the source of 
his strength and courage—to his Lord in heaven— 
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and he won his fight at last. Making up his mind 
once and for all, that for him there could no 
longer be any holding back from any suffering that 
might be necessary, he left the cave and set forth 
for Assisi. 

He was hardly recognized when he entered those 
busy and colorful streets. He had always been known 
for the richness of his garb. Among all the young men 
of Assisi there had not been one more handsome, or 
more becomingly dressed. Now his hair was no longer 
curled and combed, but was in wild disorder. His 
clothing, although still of rich material, was stained 
and torn. The marks of his mental suffering and 
struggles, and the fasting and bodily discomforts he 
had undergone, made him seem so strange that the 
more cruel spirits among the street boys and loafers 
followed him, crying that he was crazy. ‘Frenchy, 
the lunatic!” they yelled. ‘Frenchy is mad!” 

But Francis did not mind. He had conquered the 
weakness and the fear which had driven him into hid- 
ing. He had recovered the joy which had come to 
him in his meeting with the leper, in his work among 
the poor, and in laboring on the walls of the church of 
San Damiano. He pushed through the mocking crowd 
serenely. He did not answer their jokes and outcries. 
From time to time he smiled kindly when he met some 
one of his old-time friends. Even when in the midst 
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of the mob he met his wrathful father, his peace of 
mind did not leave him. 

Peter Bernardone seized his son. He dragged him 
through the crowd, and hurried with him to his home. 
There he gave Francis a sound flogging and then locked 
him in a dark room. Francis made no complaint and 
submitted quietly to his punishment. Peter Bernar- 
done did not understand his son, nor the new life upon 
which Francis had entered. He simply felt, as many 
fathers before him and since him have felt, that his 
boy was stubborn and foolish. If Francis had turned 
to a religious life in a way that was customary, Peter 
would have grumbled but would have consented. Thou- 
sands of other boys in good Italian families became 
priests or monks, and while Peter would have been 
disappointed, no doubt in time he would have become 
reconciled. He would still have regretted that Francis 
was not to follow the brilliant path he had planned for 
him, but he could have consoled himself with the hope 
that Francis would become a bishop or an abbot. But 
the disgrace which had been brought upon the Bernar- 
done family by the strange conduct of his eldest son 
so deeply disturbed Peter that he could not be just. 
When he left his house a few days later on a business 
journey, he even went so far as to put chains on the 
prisoner. 

All this was a bitter grief to Madonna Pica. She 
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understood and sympathized with her husband’s ambi- 
tions for Francis ; but her sympathy and love for Fran- 
cis were keener and clearer. There was something in 
her own heart which answered to the call which had 
come to her first-born boy. The songs of chivalry that 
she herself had taught him in his boyhood had been 
expressions of her own love and devotion to ideal 
heroism. When Francis had been leading his extrava- 
‘gant companions as king of the revels, while she had 
often feared for him, she had still kept her faith that 
he was meant for high and holy things. So now she 
went to Francis and pleaded with him to try to please 
his father as much as he could. She pointed out that 
he might serve the poor, and lead a religious life, while 
still living at home and doing what was required of 
him as the son of a respectable merchant. But she 
found that she could not influence Francis to change 
his course. She saw, too, that in his heart there was no 
anger or rebellion against his father. He simply was | 
| following an authority higher than that of his father. 
He was following the will of God. So Madonna Pica 
gave up the struggle. With all her heart she now joined 
the cause of Francis. She had the chains taken from 
his hands and feet. She opened the dungeon door and 
let him go free with her blessing and all her love. 
When Peter Bernardone returned, he was furious, 
and there was another violent scene. Once more he 
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set off for the church of San Damiano. This time 
he found his son awaiting him. No longer did Francis 
flee or fear him, even when heavy blows fell upon him 
as well as harsh words. At last even the stern merchant 
saw that he could not have his way, and that he could 
not bend Francis to his will. But still he fought on. 
If Francis would not return to his place in the mer- 
chant’s shop, he must at least return the money he had 
gotten by selling his father’s goods. But to this Francis 
would only reply that the money was no longer his, or 
his father’s; it had been given to the service of God, 
and could not be returned. 

“ Hearing this answer, Peter Bernardone rushed off 
to the Bishop of Assisi and laid the case before him. 
Bishop Guido had by this time given Francis permission 
to work for the Church. This meant that any com- 
plaint against Francis would have to be settled by the 
Bishop, and not in the usual court of law. So Bishop 
Guido at once sent a messenger to summon Francis. 
Peter demanded the return of the money. Both father 
and son appealed to the Bishop for a decision. 

At all times, Francis was a devout child of the 
Church. The authority of the bishops and the priests, 
and the respect due to them on the part of the laity, 
were never questioned by him. So he gladly submitted 
when Bishop Guido tollshim now that he had no right 
to his father’s goods, even to use in so good a, cause 
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as the restoration of a church. The kindly Bishop 
added that Francis must in all ways trust in the Lord, 
for God would provide for any man who served Him. 
Francis smiled with joy, for he looked upon the Bishop 
as a true father of the souls of his flock, and regarded 
his words as coming from God. So he stood before 
the Bishop crying out: “My lord, not only the money 
which belongs to my father, which I have brought with 
me, but also the clothes I wear, which are his, will I 
give back to him!” 

And then and there he stripped off his clothes and 
laid them at the Bishop’s feet. It was then seen that, 
underneath the rich garments given to him by his father 
Francis wore a hair shirt. Then turning to the people 
who stood about the court, Francis said: “Hear all of 
ye and understand: until now I have called Peter 
Bernardone my father: but because I propose to serve 
the Lord alone, I return his money and all the clothes 
I had of him: for now I wish to say truly: ‘Our - 
- Father who art in heaven, and not, Father Peter 
Bernardone.’’’ Bishop Guido was moved so deeply that 
‘he wept, and the hearts of those assembled in the court 
went out to Francis. Mutterings of anger followed 
Peter Bernardone as he gathered up the money and the 
clothes and went away, leaving Francis naked. 

The Bishop threw his cloak about Francis and shielded 
him until one of the servants of the house brought a 
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rude tunic of the sort worn by those who labored on 
the farms. Francis put it on, after marking it with 
the sign of the Cross. Then he left the Bishop’s palace 
and went his way. The Bishop did not seek further 
to interfere with him, which made Francis very grate- 
ful. For in truth that bright April morn was Francis’s 
marriage day. He had at last been wedded to the Lady 
Poverty upon whose quest he had set out when he 
heard the voice at Spoleto. The farm hand’s tunic was 
not only the garb of his new knighthood, but he knew 
it in very truth to be his marriage robe. He had given 
up everything in the world, all that was his own, and 
all that had come to him from others. He rejoiced 
because the wedding garment was a gift to him. In 
later years he was to define poverty as in part “a free 
gift.” Now that he was really one of the poor and 
was no longer merely their patron or their more highly 
placed friend, he knew by experience how deep and 
strong was their spirit of comradgship. And this, he 
knew, was beautiful, and the sympathy with each other 
that existed in the new world he had entered was also 
a lovely thing, and something which the poor could 
give the rich in return for what they received. But 
to Francis the spirit of poverty was indeed something 
so desirable, so beautiful in itself, that only a whole 
life’s devotion and service were a proper price to pay 
to obtain it. 
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Francis of course knew that there were rich men, 
even those who lived in stately palaces, surrounded by 
many servants, who yet were poor men in their hearts. 
For such men Francis had high respect. He knew that 
a poor man who envied the rich was as much to blame 
as a rich man who used his riches only for himself 
or his own family. He believed that God did not 
desire men to keep their wealth for their own use 
entirely, and that those who had great possessions and 
used them to help others were acting in the true spirit 
of charity. 

In the time of Francis, money itself was a new 
thing, so far as its general use was concerned. The 
wages of laboring men, farmers, and even soldiers 
were usually paid in food, or clothes, or shelter. People 
exchanged goods instead of buying them with money. 
It was for these reasons that Francis showed so much 
dread of money. To him it was a sign of the evil 
of loving wealth for its own sake. His own life had 
taught him how easy it is to let the love of comfort 
and luxury become too strong. And he knew very 
well how the possession of money tended to harden 
the hearts of men, and rob them of pity for the poor. 

We have to understand these things in order to 
understand Francis, and why he was so strict with 
himself and his followers about the use of money. 
It is told how one day a man visited the chapel where 
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Francis and his poor Brothers were praying, and placed 
a coin on the altar, as a gift. One of the Brothers 
found the coin and put it in a box. Francis was very 
angry. He scolded the poor Brother sharply. This 
was a very rare thing for him to do. But Francis 
meant to impress the lesson upon the Brotherhood. 
So he told the one who had laid aside the coin to go 
and pick it up in his mouth, as a dog might pick up 
~a bone, and carry it outside the church and drop it 
in the dirt. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE HERALD OF THE KING 


ROM the Bishop’s palace, Francis re- 
| turned to the church at San Damiano. 
But even that place, which he had come 
to love, could not hold him now. He 
felt that he must leave Assisi, and all 
i the places and people he knew. He 


must go somewhere and be alone, to think over what 
had happened to him and what he must do in his new 
life. He was most happy in the freedom to which 
he had attained, but he knew that this happiness and 
freedom were his only so long as he could make use © 
of them. Nobody ever dreamed greater dreams than 
Francis Bernardone. Nobody’s life was ever more 
enriched with romantic visions. Yet no one was more 
practical than this dreamer. Close at hand were two 
things for him to do. There was the repair of San 
Damiano, already begun, which he knew he must 
finish; and not far away were the lepers in their lonely 
quarters awaiting his return. But both these tasks must 
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wait until he had accustomed himself to the new path 
upon which he had entered in the Bishop’s court. 

It was early in the springtime when Francis wan- 
dered forth over the hills to the north of Assisi. On 
the plain and in the lower valleys the green growth of 
grass and twigs was already spreading over the face 
of the earth. The air was thrilling with the promise 
of the sun. Higher up among the hills the snow lay 
deep in hollows and nooks; the air was sharp and cold, 
the rocks gaunt and naked. Yet even there the sun- 
shine was full of the promise of summer. So Francis 
went over hills and through valleys singing aloud. 

Late that day, in a lonely place on the bank of a 
river, Francis was suddenly surrounded by a band of 
robbers. 

“Who are you?” demanded the leader of the band, 
puzzled by the strange contrast between the wretched 
garb of the lonely traveler and his joyful face. 

“What is that to you?” answered Francis. “But if 
you wish to know, I will tell you that I am a herald of 
the Great King.” 

Then the robbers fell upon him and stripped from 
him his laborer’s frock and tossed him into a deep snow 
bank in a ditch. 

“Stay there, you fool herald!” they cried as they 
left him. 

It was a rude test of the new life upon which Francis 
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had entered. It was all very well for him to welcome 
his freedom, and to wander upon the open roads, sing- 
ing songs in praise of Lady Poverty. For then his 
heart was uplifted with romance and it seemed as if 
the world about him, bathed in the spirit of spring, 
smiled upon him and welcomed him. Now he had a 
foretaste of what he might expect from the world of 
_ men, even from those to whom he would seek to bring 
his message of brotherhood and of love. But Francis 
knew that the knight who would go on any quest must 
expect to meet with misadventures. Fortitude in bear- 
ing these was part of the armor of a good knight. 

So he picked himself up gayly from the snow and 
went on his way. He was well-nigh naked, and his first 
task was to find another garment. He came to a 
secluded monastery where he offered himself as a serv- 
ant, asking food and clothing in return for his work. 
Here Francis had another rude awakening to the reali- 
ties of life. The monks gave him work in the kitchen - 
and said that they would give him food, but they 
refused him any clothing. They let him work in the 
thin undergarments left to him by the robbers. It 
was a proof to Francis of how even among some of 
the servants of the Church the spirit of true charity 
had dwindled. It was a great grief to his heart that 
these men, who had vowed themselves to the service 
of God and man, should have let their hearts become 
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so hardened. But Francis did not feel any ill will 
toward them, any more than toward the robbers. He 
looked upon men and women who did wrong as unfor- 
tunate people who were to be pitied and befriended and 
loved in spite of all their misbehavior. 

After a few days Francis left the monks and made 
his way to the city of Gubbio, where a friend lived who 
he thought might aid him. His friend received him 
kindly, and seemed to understand his desire to follow 
a religious life better than did his friends in Assisi. 
So Francis received garments such as those usually 
worn by hermits and pilgrims: a rough tunic, or long 
plain coat, with a leather belt, strong rough shoes, and 
a staff. Who this friend was is not certainly known. 
According to the legend handed down by the people of 
Gubbio, Francis’s benefactor was a Frederigo Spada- 
lunga, upon the site of whose house the great church 
of San Francesco now stands. 

In his pilgrim’s garb Francis once more took to the 
high road and returned to Assisi. He did not enter the 
city, however, but stopped at the church of San 
Damiano. The old priest was glad to see him back. 
Francis resumed his labor on the walls of the church. 
He well remembered the voice which had seemed to 
come from the crucifix, bidding him “Restore My 
Church.” Francis had not yet realized the deeper 
meaning of the words. He did not understand: that 
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around him was to gather a great company of ardent 
lovers of poverty, servants of God and.friends of men, 
who were to renew the life of the Church. All he 
knew then was that he had been commanded to do a 
certain task, and he now set about doing it earnestly. 

The next day he reappeared in the streets of his 
native city. He needed oil to keep a lamp burning 
before the crucifix. No longer having money of his 
own, he now had to beg what he wanted. Drawing 
near a house, he saw many of his former friends, 
drinking wine, feasting, and singing songs. It was 
just such a pleasure party as he had delighted to be 
one of in former days. Temptation fell upon him to 
turn away and hide himself. He ,wanted to go and 
seek oil where he was unknown, or at least where he 
would not meet his old comrades. But as he turned 
away he knew that he was yielding to cowardice such 
as once before had overcome him, when he had feared 
to meet his father. So he faced his friends, not only 
begging the oil but telling them to scorn a coward who 
had almost run away from the service of his Lord 
because of human shame. In wonder and pity, his 
friends gave him the oil and Francis returned to San 
Damiano and renewed the flame in the lamp before the 
crucifix. 

After that day he often went to Assisi, begging gifts 
of stones, mortar, wood, and whatever else he required 
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for the rebuilding of the church. As he went through 
the town he would chant a little song: “Who will give 
stones for the renewing of San Damiano? Whoever 
gives one stone shall receive one reward; whoever gives 
two stones shall be given two rewards; whoever gives 
three stones shall receive three rewards in return.” 
There were still those who laughed and jeered at him 
as a lunatic. Others gave him what he asked for, and 
Francis would toil back to the church with his burden. 

He not only begged building materials, he would also 
go about begging people to work with him. His first 
helpers were some of the friendly farmers who lived 


near the church. Then people began to pass San 


Damiano more frequently. Gossip had spread about 
Francis and his efforts to rebuild the crumbling struc- 
ture. People from the city would come out to view 
the spectacle. Travelers would turn aside from the 
highway. To these Francis would chant: “Come and 
help us in our work. One day this church of San 
Damiano will be a convent of ladies whose lives and 
fame will glorify our heavenly Father in all the world.” 

Francis had received some sort of vision of the 
future when he thus chanted, because in later days the 
church of San Damiano did indeed become the home 
of the high-born and lovely Lady Clare and her con- 
gregation of nuns, the Sisters of Saint Francis and 
his followers. 
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Even while Francis toiled on at the walls of San 
Damiano, he did not forget his friends the lepers. He 
gave part of his time to serving them at one or another 
of the leper settlements and hospitals in or near the 
city. 

At the end of each day, he would be utterly worn 
out. He had never been strong of body, although 
active and energetic of spirit. So the old priest at 
San Damiano, made anxious by his condition, would 
prepare better meals than he ordinarily had in order 
to tempt Francis to eat more after his day’s work. 
The kindly intention of the old priest was so evident 
to Francis that at first he accepted his kindness with 
gratitude. But then he drew back, as if from such a 
temptation as had come to him when he ran away from 
his father, or when he would have avoided his former 
friends at the outset of his life of begging. Knowing 
that in the former days he had cared greatly for things 
delicate of flavor and tastefully prepared, he began to 
fear lest he should fall back into his former habits. 
He had vowed himself to Lady Poverty. He had made 
up his mind to place himself among the least favored 
of men. It was a desertion of his ideal to accept the 
meals prepared for him by the priest. 

The next day Francis appeared in the streets with 
a dish in his hands begging scraps from door to door. 
When he had collected enough for a meal, Francis had 
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still another fight to wage with his delicate nature. He 
could not for a time make himself eat the mixture of 
scraps and leavings in his bowl. But he called to mind 
the poverty that Christ had known when He was upon 
earth, and the hardships that really poor people must 
undergo at all times, and at last he forced himself to 
eat. Then he had his reward. A feeling of joy and 
elation came to him that made the poor food taste 
better than the rich and costly things of his former 
life. 

From that day Francis became well known in the 
streets of Assisi, begging his bread from door to door. 
There were many who scorned him as an idler, but 
in truth he was no idler. He gave many hours of 
hard toil each day to his work upon the church and 
to his personal service of the lepers in the hospitals. 
He washed their wounds. He became their companion 
and consoler. Francis never tolerated idle beggary. 
He taught all his followers that they must give work 
or service of some kind in return for food or shelter. 

But it was not the taunts of those who mocked him 
in the streets that Francis felt most keenly. It was the — 
occasional meetings with his father that gave him real 
pain. The proud and haughty merchant considered 
his son’s action in becoming a beggar the worst of all 
the indignities he had heaped on him. So now he never 
met Francis but that he cursed him. Francis found 
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this the hardest of all to bear. He still loved his father, 
and knew that his father still had love for the son, 
whom he could not understand, hidden away in his 
heart. So one day Francis turned to an old beggar 
man, saying to him: “Come with me and I will give 
you a share in all I receive. In return for this, when 
you see my father curse me, I will turn to you and 
say: “Bless me, Father’; and you in your turn will 
make the sign of the Cross over me in my own father’s 
place.” Not long after this, Peter Bernardone met his 
son and the old beggar, and the latter made the sign 
of blessing. Then Francis turned to his father, say- 
ing: “Do you not see that God can give me a father 
to bless me against your curses?” 

The walls of San Damiano were at length strength- 
ened and repaired. Francis then turned to another 
little chapel, that of Saint Peter, outside the city walls. 
This task finished, he went on to still another wayside 
chapel, which was also crumbling. This place was 
known as the chapel of Saint Mary of the Little Por- 
tion, or the Portiuncula. Strange stories about it were 
told by the peasants and beggars of the countryside. 
The legend was that the chapel had been first built by 
pilgrims from Jerusalem in the days of Saint Cyril, 
the Bishop, who had come to Rome to pray at the 
shrines of the Apostles. Seeking a hermitage, they 
came to the wood near Assisi and built a chapel and 
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rude huts to live in. They were such holy men that, 
according to the story told in later years, the people 
of the countryside would hear the songs of angels 
coming from the chapel where the hermits were pray- 
ing. So the Portiuncula was also called Saint Mary 
of the Angels. Later on the hermits returned to Pales- 
tine, but from time to time others came and dwelt 
there. Then Saint Benedict, the founder of the Bene- 
dictine Order, discovered the little chapel and had it 
repaired. He begged a small piece of land and built 
a cell, and because of the gift of land he named the 
place Saint Mary of the Little Portion. Monks were 
sent there from the great monastery founded by Saint 
Benedict on Monte Cassino. Later these monks built 
a larger monastery on Monte Subasio, near Assisi, and 
once more the little chapel on the plain was deserted. 

Between the deserted chapel and the city was a forest, 
dotted with glades where flowers grew in the spring- 
time, and filled with birds and the little wild creatures 
of the woods. It was a place very dear to Francis. 
Its legendary connection with the Holy Land pleased 
him. As Francis rebuilt the tiny chapel’s crumbling 
walls, amid the solitude and natural beauty of this 
place, he rejoiced to remember that poor people had 
heard angelic songs there, just as the shepherds near 
Bethlehem heard angels singing on the night when 
Christ was born. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE ORDER 


[| EARLY two years passed while Francis 
toiled on the churches. It was a period 
of preparation for the greater work 
now close at hand. Francis felt that 
even yet the promise made by the voice 


rebuilt not one, but three churches. He had given 
himself freely to the helping of the poor, and serving 
the lepers; yet still he felt that some larger work 
remained to be done. But he discovered now how well 
the doing of little tasks in life leads on to greater ones. 
The restoration of the little chapel of the Portiuncula 
had brought priests there from time to time to say 
Mass. One day Francis was assisting a priest who 
was saying the Mass. When the priest turned at the 
altar to read the Gospel of the day, Francis, as he 
always did, listened most attentively. And this was 
what he heard: “Going. forth, preach, saying: The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. . . . Possess not gold, 
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nor silver, nor money in your purses, nor scrip for 
your journey, nor two coats, nor shoes, nor a staff ; for 
the workman is worthy of his meat. And into what- 
soever city or town you shall enter, inquire who in it 
is worthy and there abide till you go hence. And when 
you come into the house, salute it, saying: Peace be 
to this house. . . . Behold I send you as sheep in the 
midst of wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
simple as doves. . . . But when they shall deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what to speak: for it shall 
be given you in that hour what to speak.” 

To Francis the words came as the revelation for 
which he had been waiting. After the Mass, in order 
to make his own assurance more certain, he begged 
the priest to explain the meaning of the words. The 
priest did so and then Francis cried out: “This is what 
I have been seeking; this is what my heart yearns for.” 
He laid aside his staff. He took off his shoes. He : 
stripped himself to one garment, and putting off his 
leather belt he girded himself with a piece of rope. At 
last he knew that he wore the true garments of the 
knighthood of the poverty of Christ. And to his gar- 
ment he attached the figure of the Cross. 

A few weeks later two disciples came to him, one 
being Bernard of Quintavalle, and the other Peter 
Catanii. The first was a wealthy merchant, much like 
Peter Bernardone, but of a more serious and thought- 
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ful nature. Peter Catanii was a scholar and a doctor 
of laws. Both men were among the many who had 
been watching Francis closely. They had been moved 
by the example of his life, even before Francis became 
aware that his conduct was attracting any other form 
of attention than the laughter of the idlers in the 
streets, or the pitying looks of his former friends, or 
the terrible curses of his disappointed father. But in 
truth there were thousands of men who knew that the 
disorder and trouble and sorrows of the age were 
demanding some new and effective remedy. 

In many parts of Italy had appeared wandering 
street preachers, or hermits, who sought to draw the 
people away from their sins and strife to a more 
religious and peaceful life. Unfortunately many of 
these leaders were mere trouble makers or fanatics. 
They did not possess the power of true leadership. 
So Bernard and Peter turned their attention to Francis. 
They became convinced that he had the true message 
which the hearts of men were requiring, and that he 
had the quality of leadership. 

Bernard had on several occasions invited Francis to 
stay with him in his house in Assisi. Several times 
Francis passed the night there. On one of these visits, 
Bernard prepared a bed for Francis in his own sleep- 
ing chamber. He did this out of respect for his guest, 
and also because, in his prudent and even cautious way, 
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he wished to observe Francis more closely. When the 
two men went to their beds, Bernard pretended to go 
to sleep, and in this way he learned something of the 
inner secret of Francis’s life. For when Francis 
believed that Bernard was soundly asleep, he arose and 
gave himself up to prayer for hours at a time. In these 
prayers he would pass from the ordinary words of 
written prayers to a deep discourse which he seemed 
to be having with God Himself. Bernard, awed and 
reverent behind his bed curtain, said to himself: “Truly 
this man comes from God.” 

Convinced that he had found his true leader, the 
next day Bernard went to Francis and laid this problem 
before him: “What should a man do for the best, if 
he has held for many years property belonging to his 
lord which now he has no wish to keep any longer ?” 
To this Francis replied that of course he should return 
it to his lord. “Then,” said Bernard, “it is my wish 
to give back all the gifts which God has given me, and 
I beg you to tell me the best way to do this.” Francis 
replied that in the early morning they would go to the 
church and consult the Book of the Holy Gospels, so 
that they might know what the Lord Himself taught 
His chosen disciples to do. 

Early next morning the two men left the house, and 
on their way to the church called at the residence of 
Peter Catanii, who also had asked Francis some days 
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before for advice and guidance. Through the dawn, 
in which only priests and the very poor were awake, 
the three men came to the church of Saint Nicholas 
in the central square of Assisi. The Book of the Gos- 
pels lay on a stand near the altar for the use of all who 
wished to read in it. Neither Francis nor Bernard 
were scholars. The learned Peter Catanii felt that he 
knew more about law matters than about the Scriptures, 
so all three were puzzled to know how they might find 
the words that should direct them. Francis turned for 
advice to the source which never failed him. Kneeling 
_ before the altar, he fervently prayed that God Himself 
would show them His will. Convinced, in his perfect 
faith, that now they would be guided aright, Francis 
opened the book. The first passage he found was from 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew: “If thou wouldst be 
perfect, go, sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come 
follow me.” Once more he opened the book. This - 
time it was the Gospel according to Saint Luke, and 
the first passage he read was this: “Take nothing for 
your journey, neither staff nor scrip nor bread nor 
money, neither have two coats.” The third time he 
turned the leaves, and again it was the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew that opened before him, at these lines: “Tf 
any man would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” 
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Francis shut the book and turned to Bernard and 
Peter, crying out joyfully: “My Brothers, this indeed 
is our life and rule for ourselves and for all who will 
join us. Let us go and fulfill the word we have heard.” 
A few days later a strange and indeed wonderful sight 
was witnessed in the city of Assisi. The word had 
gone forth into all the byways and places of the poor, 
and a great crowd of the poverty-stricken, the lame, and 
the sick had gathered in the piazza of San Giorgio, 
in front of the church. The wealthy Bernard, who had 
sold all his property and goods, was distributing the 
money to the poor. Francis stood by his side, helping 
him, and singing in a loud, joyful voice the praises of 
God and of holy poverty. The money was scattered 
right and left, and placed in the hands that eagerly 
reached for it, amidst great excitement and rejoicing. 
Some of the staider and more respectable citizens were 
there, looking on at the scene, and amazed by it. 
Among these stood a priest named Sylvester, who on 
several occasions had given Francis stones for the 
repair of the churches. Now he came forward and 
said to Francis: “Brother, you did not pay me for the 
stones I gave you; now give me a share of the money.” 

Francis filled his two hands with coins and gave 
them to Sylvester, saying: “Does this satisfy you?” 
The priest declared that he was satisfied and went home. 
As soon as the distribution of the money was finished, 
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Francis and his first two companions, well satisfied 
and happy, went to the little chapel in the woods. 
Eight days later they were joined by a young farmer 
named Giles, who in later years was to be known as 
one of the most famous of the Franciscans. He had 
been working in the field when some passer-by told 
him how the wealthy merchant, Bernard of Quintavalle, 
had sold all his great possessions, and given the money 
to the poor. Giles was so much struck by the story 
that he decided to go to Francis and ask to be admitted 
to his company. He did not find Francis at the little 
chapel, and was told to look for him at the leper 
hospital, where he had gone to minister to the needs 
of those stricken ones. On his way through the wood, 
Giles became lost. Where several paths crossed he 
stood in perplexity. Then he behaved as Francis would 
have done. He stood still and prayed that God would 
show him which path would lead him to Francis. 
Hardly had he finished the prayer before Francis came 
to him along one of the paths. Giles knew him at once 
although he had never met him before, and kneeling 
down he said: “Brother Francis, I want to be with you 
for the love of God.” 

It was not long after this that still another recruit 
joined these knights of poverty. The priest Sylvester, 
on returning to his church with the money he had 
demanded of Francis in return for the stones he had 
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given him, began to think over what had happened. 
As the result of his meditations, he gave the money 
he had begged from Francis to the church, and himself 
joined the Brotherhood. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF FRANCIS 


OW came the happiest time in all the 
life of Francis. The days and nights 
of his trouble, when his heart was full 
of doubt, and he knew not which way 
to take, had passed away. The pain 

Y »i and dread caused by his father’s lack 
of understanding had ceased to wound his heart. His 
mother’s sympathy and love had soothed the hurt, and 
Francis knew that he could only leave his father alone 
and trust that God would enlighten him in the end. 

- For him there were other and greater things to do than 
to worry about his own pain or trouble. What he 
had undergone was the ordeal that all knights had to 
go through. His strength had been tested. His heart 
had been purified. Now he might set forth on his great 
adventure. He saw that others would join his first 
three followers, and that they would have a great work 
to do for their Lord. When Francis had made up his 
mind to do anything, then he at once began to do it. 
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He was eager at all times. He did not act rashly, 
however, because all his plans were laid before God 
in prayer, and Francis begged harder for God’s direc- 
tion than he ever would beg for the food of his body. 
So now he sent two of his companions, Bernard and 
Peter, out upon the road, telling them to go among 
the people and give them the message which God had 
given them to give to men. It was the message of 
peace. It was the message of joy in serving the poor 
and sick. For himself, Francis chose the simple farmer 
boy, Giles, who ever afterward was very close to 
Francis, as companion. And as Francis went along, 
with Giles smiling at his side, and listening in great 
contentment, he sang in his loudest voice. All the 
tunes and ballads he had learned from his mother ran 
in his head. But now he fitted new thoughts and 
different words to the old songs of the troubadours. 
It was on the open road, in this fashion, that Francis 
really began to be a poet. Many of his songs have 
come down to our own day. Some of them have been 
set to music by great composers. Students of literature 
say that Francis was one of the first makers of Italian 
literature. He was the greatest poet of his age. 
Francis did not set out to be a poet. He simply sang 
as the birds sing, without any care whether people 
listened to him or not. His heart was full of happiness 
and so he gave voice to what he felt. Sometimes he 
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was so gay that even singing was not enough for him. 
He would take up two pieces of stick from the road- 
side. Placing one stick with the end under his chin, 
he would make believe that it was a violin, and draw 
the other stick across the first one, and sing a merry 
dance tune, jigging and twirling in the road. 

It was not only the sense of romantic adventure that 
Francis carried with him into his new life of spiritual 
knighthood. To him it was not only the part of a true 
knight to be brave, to seek hardships and to give all 
his devotion to the lord or king whom he followed, but 
it was also necessary for the knight to be joyful, even 
gay. Brightness, cheerful high spirits, a jolly way 
of doing even the drudgeries of life, had been taught 
by the troubadours who had come out of France into 
Italy. Their influence spread among all the young and 
ardent people of the courts and the cities. Francis was 
brought up by his mother like a true child of the 
troubadours. In all the towns and cities of Italy, the 
- troubadours were the center of what were schools of 
gayety. The minstrels called their way of living “the 
Gay Science.” In all the records of that time we read 
of the numerous courts where wandering poets from 
France taught kings and princes the knowledge and 
practice of gayety. In one of the old instructions on 
knighthood it is written: “The newly invested knight 
must be gay; for this is the handicraft of arms: 
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great fighting in the field, and great cheerfulness at 
home.” 

Francis often wept, and sorrowed greatly, but never 
because of his own troubles or pains. He would lament 
because of the troubles of other men and women, or 
because of the evils in the world, or because he remem- 
bered the sufferings of Christ when on earth. But 
there was no selfishness in this sorrow. It would only 
move him to fresh efforts to remove the troubles or 
pains from the lives of others, and this very effort 
would restore his joy. 

If history had not brought his name down to us as 
“the Little Poor Man of Assisi,’ he would have been 
known as “Happy Francis.”’ And this spirit he gave 
to all his companions, and they in turn gave it to those 
who followed them. Francis always taught his dis- 
ciples that they must be bright and cheerful. He used 
to tell them: “The devil rejoices most when he can 
rob the servant of God of the joy of the spirit. The 
devil’s game is won when the heart is open ever so 
little to allow him to inject a speck of dust with which 
to tarnish the frankness of the mind and the purity 
of life. As long as the heart is filled with spiritual 
joy the serpent of evil finds it in vain to instill his 
deadly poison. Evil cannot harm the servant of God 
so long as he is filled with holy joy. But when the 
soul is in bad temper, when it is discouraged and cast 
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down, it easily becomes a prey to complete unhappi- 
ness, or it turns to vain pleasures which only harm it.” 

One day Francis noticed that one of his companions 
showed a gloomy face. He said to him severely: “A 
servant of God should not be sad and gloomy before 
other men. He should always be of good cheer. If 
you have sinned, go to your cell, examine yourself 
and weep over your sin before God. But when you 
return to your Brothers, put aside your sadness and 
be cheerful like the others.” 

When he first wrote down the rule of the Brother- 
hood, he made his feeling clear on this point: “Let 
the Brothers take care not to appear sad and gloomy 
like hypocrites, but let them show themselves to be 
joyful and contented in the Lord, merry and becom- 
ingly courteous.” He considered this rule so very 
important that when the Order became great, and 
hundreds and even thousands came to a great general 
chapter, he had this rule of joy written on placards so 
that it might give the whole assembly a character of 
joy. The annual meetings of the Order became feasts 
of joy and brotherliness. 

And Francis taught the Brothers that they were not 
only to be cheerful themselves, but that they were to 
be messengers of joy and gayety for the whole world. 
Preaching and singing, smiling and even dancing, they 
were to be, as he told them many times, “joyous min- 
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strels of the Lord, who move and incite the hearts of 
men to spiritual joy.” There was a great deal of the 
spirit of Francis in the remark made by one of the 
great leaders of the Order who came after him, Peter 
of Tewksbury, who said: “Three things are necessary 
to keep one in bodily health—food, sleep, and a joke.” 

In this Francis was the true model for his followers, 
just as he was in his treatment of money. There were 
some of the older men who joined him, like the serious 
merchant, Bernard, and the learned doctor, Peter 
Catanii, who could not sing and dance like Francis, 
although they loved him, and understood his gayety. 
But many other of the Brothers became like Francis, 
singers and minstrels of the Lord. They were taught 
by Francis never to be gloomy. They were to smile 
and sing and be happy of heart no matter what their 
troubles might be. Hunger, and cold, and lack of 
shelter, and the cruel treatment of people who did not 
understand them were to be welcomed because they 
gave them a chance to show that their love for poverty 
was real and not a sham. It also gave them an oppor- 
tunity to prove that the service of God is paid for with 
peace and joy and beauty. These early Brothers of 
Saint Francis behaved like happy, jolly children. On 
one occasion Brother Juniper, who became famous 
because of his strange and funny way of imitating 
Francis, was entering the city of Rome on one of his 
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journeys. It was at a time when the Franciscan 
Brotherhood had won its place in the love of the 
people, after years of bitter trials and troubles. Many 
of the greatest people in Rome, who had heard won- 
derful stories about Brother Juniper, and his goodness, 
and the high honor in which Francis held him, came 
out to meet him. When Juniper saw the bishops and 
lords and their soldiers and servants waiting to honor 
him, he pulled his robe up around his knees and ran 
away from the road into a field where some boys and 
girls were playing at see-saw. He joined them and 
merrily went up and down on the see-saw while the 
lords and bishops and court attendants gazed at him 
in wonder, and then turned away, giving up the job 
of doing him honor, just as he desired. 

This was the same Brother Juniper who, when a 
_great crowd of visitors came to a house where he was 
living with others of the brethren, was told to prepare 
a meal for them ina great hurry. So he set the biggest 
pot he could find on the fire and filled it half full of 
water. As soon as the water began to boil, he threw 
into it all the food he could find about the place, 
chickens with their feathers still on, odds and ends of 
meat, unpeeled vegetables, and everything else. On 
another occasion, when a poor man came into the chapel 
to beg, there was no money or food or spare clothing 
in the house. So Juniper took the altar ornaments and 
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gave them away. He was a sore trial to those set in 
authority over him, but when Francis was told about 
these queer tricks, he only said: “I wish I had a forest 
of such Junipers.” But Juniper, like nearly all the 
early followers of Francis, was so truly good and kind 
that his name has lived for centuries. The man who 
opened up our own California to civilization, and built 
the beautiful missions there, and has a great place in 
American history, called himself Juniper in memory of 
him. This was Father Serra, the founder of the 
Franciscan Missions in the West. 

So as Francis marched over the hills with Brother 
Giles, he sang a song which went something like this: 


My dear, be glad and rejoice in the Lord. 

Let us not be sorry because we seem to be so few. 

Let nothing frighten us, let nothing turn us from our 
road. 

The Lord is with us, O Brother, and He has spoken 
to me. 

He has opened my eyes, He has opened my ears. 

Now open your eyes and your ears and listen to what 
I have seen and heard. 

I would rather be silent, and keep in my heart what 
the Lord has given me. 

But all that He gives me, all that He gives to all men, 
must be shared with our Brothers and Sisters, we 
must give it all away. 

I see a great multitude coming to us! Brother Giles, 
and O, all you my Brothers, look through my eyes 
and see them! 


a 
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They are coming, they are coming, down all the roads 
of the world. 

They are coming to put on the habit of our holy rule, 
and to live in our blessed religion. 

I hear the sound of their feet, and their voices sing- 
ing, as they come and go under the rule of holy 
obedience. 

All the roads from all the ends of the earth are full 
of men hurrying to join us. 

The French are coming, the Spaniards are hastening, 
the Germans and English run to join us. 

Great and growing greater is the crowd of them who 
hasten toward us speaking other tongues. 

And in all their languages they say, as you say, as we 
must all say to the end of the world, whenever we 
see the Cross or a church: 

“We adore Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee in all 
Thy churches that are in all the world, for that by 
Thy holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the world!” 
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RANCIS and Giles needed their songs 
j and all their joy of heart to put up 
with the trials and disappointments of 
that first journey. The same thing was 
true of Bernard and Peter, not only on 


their first journey, but on all their jour- 
neys for a long time. The people did not understand 
these new preachers. They seemed to act in a way 
that had been condemned in others before them. In 
those disturbed times, the countryside was used to the 
sight of wandering preachers, who went from town 
to town telling the people of visions and dreams. A 
few of these wandering preachers were good men, 
doing a good work, but many others were fanatics or 
weak souls whose minds had been turned by their own 
troubles or by the troubles of the age. They had no 
real plan of how to help the poor, so that their words 
only stirred up discontent and did not provide a cure 
for poverty. 

Francis and his first followers were confused with 
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such disturbers of the peace, and often were driven 
away from the towns they entered. In other places 
people thought them to be thieves or mere idle beggars. 
There is a story, told by Brothers Bernard and Giles, 
which shows the kind of troubles they met with, and 
how they got the better of them. The story retold, 
changing only slightly the quaint words of the old 
chronicle, runs something like this: 

“About this time two of these poor Brothers came 
to the city of Florence. In that place, as they did 
everywhere, if it were a city or a walled town or a farm 
or a house, they spoke the message of peace. They 
said to all who met them, ‘Brother, or Sister, the Lord 
give you peace.’ They encouraged all people to fear 
and love the Creator of. heaven and earth, and to keep 
His commandments. So they did in Florence, and as 
night fell they went through the streets begging for a 
lodging, yet could find none. Many thought them 
deceivers or fools. They would not receive them into — 
their houses lest being thieves they might by stealth 
carry off their goods. They came at last to a certain 
house which had an oven in the porch, and one said 
to the other ;: ‘Here we might take shelter.’ They there- 
fore asked the mistress of the house to let them stay 
in the house, When she refused, they suggested 
humbly that at least she might let them rest that night 
on the open porch near the oven, which might warm 
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them a little bit. This was granted. But when her 
husband came home and found them in the porch, he 
called his wife and said to her: ‘Wherefore hast thou 
granted these beggars shelter in our porch? Do you 
not know they may steal our goods in the night?’ The 
good wife of the house told her husband she had been 
unwilling to receive them into the house, but had 
allowed them to lie outside on the porch where they 
could steal nothing but the firewood. The husband 
grumbled, but at last said that they might remain where 
they were. So all that night until the morning 
Brothers Bernard and Giles lay near the oven. The 
cold was very great. They slept lightly enough. They 
were warmed only by the love of God. They were 
covered only by the shelter of Lady Poverty. At 
the first light of dawn they went to the nearest 
church. 

“When it grew lighter, the woman of the house 
went to the same church. Seeing there the Brothers 
humbly praying, she said within herself: ‘If these men 
were thieves and loafers as my husband said, they 
would not be here in the church praying so warmly to 
God.’ While she was thinking these thoughts, a man 
named Guido appeared in the church, giving alms and 
money to the poor who were waiting in that place. 
And behold when he came to Brothers Bernard and 
Giles and would give them money, as he gave the 
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others, they refused that money and would not take 
it. Wherefore Guido said to them: ‘Why do you, 
being so poor, not take money as do these others?’ 
And Brother Bernard said to Guido: ‘It is true that 
we are poor; but poverty is not a hard thing to us as 
it is to these other poor; for by God’s grace we have 
made ourselves poor of our own will.’ At this Guido 
wondered. He asked them if they had ever possessed 
anything, and learned from them that they once had 
been very rich, but for the love of God had given all 
to the poor. So the woman of the house, drawing 
near and hearing all this, went to the Brothers and 
said she would gladly receive them into her house if 
they would come for the sake of being her guests, and 
to this good woman they humbly answered: “The Lord 
will repay thee for thy good will.’ But Guido, hearing 
how the brethren had not been able to find a lodging 
for the night, brought them into his own house, which 
was rich and great, saying: ‘Here is a lodging made 
ready for you by the Lord; live in this house according 
to your good pleasure.’ So they gave thanks and 
remained with this good man some days; and what 
they said, and their example to him, moved him so that 
afterward he gave much of his own wealth to the 
poor.” : 

Time and again Francis and the Brothers would 
strip their clothes from their bodies and give them to 
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old men and women who were poorer than they. 
They would share their scanty food, which they often © 
spent hours in begging, with others. They would set 
to and help workmen on the road, or on the farms, 
in payment for the food they received, or would do 
it anyhow just to help. Unlike other preachers, they 
would not be satisfied with telling people what to do. 
They themselves proved that they believed in poverty, 
and in serving the poor, the sick, and the lepers. And 
little by little the force of their example broke down 
the distrust of the people. 

One by one other Brothers joined the little company. 
They were men of all kinds, some rich and learned, 
others poor and ignorant. It did not matter to Francis 
so long as their hearts were true. Just as he had 
warmly welcomed the farmer boy Giles, so he opened 
his arms to the noble knight, Angelo Tancredi. He 
had met Angelo one day as the young and gallant 
nobleman was riding his horse along the highway. 
He probably looked very much as Francis himself used 
to look only a short time before. Gazing upon him, 
Francis saw one whom he knew for his own. A 
strange power had come to Francis and was to stay 
with him all his life. His eyes seemed able to reach 
the very hearts of men and women. So he stopped 
young Angelo Tancredi and said to him: “You have 
carried the belt and sword and spurs of the world long 
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enough. Come with me now and I will make you a 
knight of the army of Christ.” 

As the little company grew, Francis gathered them 
together day after day and talked to them about the 
work they were doing, and how they must learn by 
their experiences on the road the best way to deal with 
the people. “Remember,” he would say to them, “that 
this Order of ours is like a fisherman who casts his 
net into the water and draws forth a great abundance 
of fish. But he throws back the little fish into the 
water and only keeps the large ones for his baskets.” 
They knew his meaning, which was that only generous 
and brave-hearted men were fit for the work that they 
had set themselves to do under the leadership of 
Francis. Men of weak will and men who put their 
own comfort and concerns above the welfare of others, 
would not be fitted for the great honor of serving 
Lady Poverty. 

So from the very city which had mocked him, his 
own dear city of Assisi, Francis now obtained a num- 
ber of Brothers. Three came at one time, and a great 
disturbance was made. When Bernard and Peter had 
joined Francis, giving their money to the poor, the 
excitement had been great. Little by little it died down 
during the time that Francis spent on his first journey. 
But when Francis returned, and the talk and gossip 
began once more, and the companions of Francis also 
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appeared, another wave of anger was stirred up. 
When three more citizens of Assisi gave up their work 
and their homes and joined Francis, the tide rose to 
a flood. The people insulted Francis and mobbed him 
in the street. They cried out that he was taking citizens 
away from their homes and duties, and then expecting 
other people to support his beggars. Even men in 
high places who favored Francis began to doubt the 
wisdom of his movement as it began to grow to such 
large proportions. So the Bishop himself sent for 
Francis and told him he should change his way of life. 
It was all right to practice poverty, provided it was done 
in a prudent way. The monks practiced poverty, but 
they had farms to grow their food upon, and houses 
of their own in which to live. Would it not be better 
for Francis to own a home of his own for himself 
and his followers? But Francis knew that what was 
the best way for the monks was not the best way for 
himself and the new Brothers. He told the Bishop 
that if they tried to keep property, then they would 
need arms to defend themselves against robbers, or 
they would have to go into the law courts because of 
claims that would be made. And if they had property 
to care for, they would have less time to serve the 
poor and the sick. The Bishop knew that Francis was 
not so very wrong in what he said. He knew that 
the possession of property had many times caused the 
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religious orders to turn aside from their higher life, 
and to get mixed up in trouble with the people, or 
with other members of the clergy. The Bishop’s own 
peace was broken by many quarrels over houses and 
lands. So, as he felt in his heart that God was leading 
Francis in a new path, he decided not to interfere with 
him. But Francis knew that something must be done 
to prevent greater troubles coming upon him. When 
the number of his followers increased to twelve, so 
that they were like the first group of Apostles who 
gathered around the Lord, he decided to set out for 
Rome and ask the Head of the Church, the Pope, to 
bless the work, and to take the new Order under his 
protection. 
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FRANCIS GOES TO ROME 


ITH Francis at their head, the twelve 
poor Brothers left Assisi and marched 
toward Rome. They sang their songs 
as they went along. Now and then they 
would stop in some hidden glen in the 


woods, or among the rocks of the high 
hills, and give themselves up to prayer. As each day 
came to its close they would seek shelter wherever they 
happened to be. And so at last they came to Rome, 
where the great Pope Innocent III was ruling the 
Church. No man ever had greater power than his. 
He ruled over kings, watched over nations, and always 
labored to improve the condition of the people. His 
heart was set upon making the Church ever better and 
better as an instrument for the service of God and 
mankind. He was greatly troubled by the fact that 
many of the clergy had become like men of the world, 
seeking riches and power. He felt that a new spirit 
must be stirred up so that these evils could be done 
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away with. At the time that Francis entered Rome, 
the Pope was intent upon this work of reforming the 
Church. 

Yet when he first met Francis he did not see in him 
the reformer he was looking for. Francis, doing all 
things in his own way, did not try to find some great 
bishop or cardinal to introduce him to the Pope. He 
simply sat on the ground near the door of the Pope’s 
house, waiting till he should come out. When he did 
so, Francis spoke to him. But Rome was full of 
strange creatures and fanatics, and the great Pope 
thought that Francis was such a one. He would not 
listen to him and sent him away. 

But Francis was not to be turned from his purpose. 
Fortunately, his own Bishop, Guido of Assisi, came 
to Rome shortly after Francis did. He had missed 
Francis and his followers from the streets of Assisi. 
Perhaps the good Bishop hoped at first that Francis 
had gone for good, and would not trouble the peace - 
of his city any more. Whenever Bishop Guido was 
in the presence of Francis, however, he felt his sin- 
cerity, and now when Francis explained that he had 
come to Rome to ask the Pope to bless his work, and 
place it under the protection of the Church, Bishop 
Guido approved. . So the good Bishop promised Francis 
his support. He then went to a friend of his, one of 
the great cardinals of the Church, Cardinal John of 
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Saint Paul. He told this saintly man the story of 
Francis. The Cardinal was deeply interested. He was 
himself very simple in spite of his high rank, and his 
own life was most holy. So he asked Bishop Guido 
to bring Francis to him. He liked Francis at once. 
Like nearly all the great men of that time, men great 
enough not to be led astray by the opinions of lesser 
men, he saw that Francis was full of a wonderful force, 
which only needed to be guided rightly in order to do 
a great work for the world. But he did not believe 
that a new religious Order, or society, should be 
formed. So at first he advised Francis to join one 
of the established societies. But Francis was not to 
be turned from the path that God Himself had shown 
him. He was very grateful to the Cardinal and to the 
Bishop for their interest in him and his work. But 
he told them that he had been led by God to follow 
a new kind of life, the simple and strict obedience to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. As he told the Cardinal 
his dreams and his hopes, the fire in his heart glowed 
and his words became full of light. The holy Car- 
dinal felt sure that Francis was instructed by God 
Himself. So he decided to tell the Pope that he 
believed in Francis, and to ask the Pope to bless and 
recognize his work. 

Into the presence of the great Innocent III came 
Francis, now properly introduced by the Cardinal, and 
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with many of the other great men of the Church gath- 
ered to hear him. Francis was told to speak freely, 
and quite frankly he explained the rule of life he 
desired to follow. When he said that he wished to 
live in absolute poverty, trusting in nothing save God 
and the charity of men, and to carry nothing on his 
journeys, and never to ask for power or rule over 
others, those who listened to him shook their heads 
disapprovingly. It seemed to them to be impossible 
to live as Francis wished. But now Cardinal John 
of Saint Paul rose to his feet and said: “If we say 
no to the petition of this poor man, when all he asks 
is that he may live as the Gospel tells him to live, let 
us beware lest we offend against the Gospel, and against 
Jesus Christ.’ As he heard the Cardinal thus speak, 
the Pope turned to Francis and said: “My son, go now 
and pray to our Lord that He may show us His will, 
and then we shall know more certainly what to do.” 

Francis went forth and told his followers. It was a 
very anxious moment for them all. But they promised 
to pray with Francis. While he prayed again he saw 
within his mind a vision such as had come to him in 
prayer when he began his great adventure. He seemed 
to see a beautiful woman, very poor, but a princess 
in her beauty and goodness. And there was a king who 
saw her and loved her because of her goodness and 
her beauty. He took her to be his wife, and they 
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became the parents of many handsome children. The 
king went to his court, leaving the mother with the 
children. She trained them in all goodness and gentle- 
ness, and then she said to them: “My dear sons, do 
not be ashamed because you are poor, for you are chil- 
dren of the great king. Go to his court and ask of 
him all that is necessary.” And when the king saw 
them, he asked them whose children they might be, and 
they told him they were the children of the poor woman 
who dwelt in the desert. Then the king embraced them 
and said: “My children, if strangers are fed at my 
table, by how much greater a right must I nourish 
you, for whom all I own is lawfully kept.” With this 
vision in his mind, Francis returned to the Pope and 
told the story, saying: “Holy Father, I am that poor 
woman whom God has loved and of His mercy has so 
honored.” 

The great Pope listened to this poor man in his 
beggar’s dress, but with his eyes alight with the fire 
of poetry and the love of God and man. And he 
remembered a vision which he himself had had not 
long before. He had dreamed that the church of Saint 
John Lateran, the mother church of all Christendom, 
was falling down, when a man in the dress of a friar, 
a little man, and very humble, held it up by placing 
his back against it. It now seemed to him that Francis 
was the man he had seen in his dream. Witliout hesi- 
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tating any longer, he told Francis that he could live 
according to the rule he had explained. So Francis 
promised obedience to the Pope, and the Pope told the 
followers of Francis to promise obedience to Francis. 

It was in this way that the great Franciscan Order 
was established. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LADY CLARE: THE SHINING ONE 


NE day not long after Francis had 
returned to Assisi, he was preaching in 
one of the churches of the city. Among 
those who thronged to hear him was 
a young girl named Clare. She was at 
that time eighteen years old. Her fam- 

ily was one of the highest and noblest in all that part 

of Italy. In addition to their strong castle in the 


country, they had a splendid house in the city. For 
hundreds of years her forefathers had been great sol- 
diers. They were stern, hardy men, natural leaders, 
and of strong will, well accustomed to having their 
own way. 

By this time Francis had overcome the opposition 
to him in his own city. The people were growing 
proud of him. They saw that his influence was a good 
thing. The local quarrels were settled whenever he 
was given a chance to hear the different claims of the 
contending parties. The men who had given up their 
riches or their work to follow him did not become a 
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burden on others, as had at first been feared. Their 
cheerfulness and gayety brought happiness to others. 
The very poor were greatly benefited, because the 
example of the Brothers was leading others to be more 
charitable and kind. So great crowds always gathered 
now when Francis came into the city to preach. 

Clare’s family wanted the girl to marry a rich suitor, 
but although the Lady Clare was very gentle and of 
a sweet nature, and obedient to her parents, in this 
matter she held to her own way. Even before Francis 
became well known to her, Clare had begun to think 
much about the condition of the poor, and how she 
might aid them. 

In many ways Clare’s childhood and girlhood 
resembled the childhood and boyhood of Francis. She 
had the same love for music, bright colors, and gayety. 
She loved poetry. She eagerly listened to the minstrels 
and troubadours who came to her father’s fortress in 
the country or to the palace in the city. She was 
beautiful, and many of the young men, and the trouba- 
dours, loved her and sang songs in praise of her beauty. 

In her garden in the country Clare had one part for 
lilies, and another portion for roses, and still another 
for violets. The rose she grew because it was the 
flower of love; the violet because it was the flower of 
humility; and the lily because it was the symbol of 
purity. — 
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She lived a busy life, even from the time she was a 
young girl, because it was her duty to help her mother 
take care of the two houses and to rule the great 
throng of servants both in the country and in the city. 
Although she loved the songs of the minstrels, and 
the stories of the troubadours, her mind was also inter- 
ested in graver subjects. Her father respected her 
opinions, and as she grew older would permit her to 
listen and even to take part in the discussions that went 
on in the house among the men of importance who 
would gather there. 

Clare also loved to go to the churches when the 
learned preachers were holding forth. There were few 
books in those days, so long before the printing press 
had been invented. The manuscript volumes were very 
beautiful, but they were expensive. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that because of this the 
people were wholly ignorant. Conversation, and the 
recitation of poetry, and the many sermons and public 
speeches, made up for the lack of books. It was said 
of the youthful Lady Clare that “she loved to listen 
to a well-prepared and learned discourse. She believed 
that the kernel of doctrine, if placed in a shell of well- 
chosen words, could be more easily learned and more 
heartily relished.” 

From her early childhood a special destiny had been 
expected for the Lady Clare by her family. Her 
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mother often told how before the birth of Clare she 
had heard a voice saying to her in a dream: “Fear 
not, woman, for your child will be a light whose rays 
shall illumine the earth.” It was because of this mys- 
terious voice that when the child was born she was 
baptized by the name of Clare, which means “the 
Shining One.” When Clare became older, her mother 
_ noticed that she turned more readily than the other 
children to prayers and all religious exercises. She 
also at a very early age began to take an interest in 
the poor. She would not only give away what her 
parents let her have for charitable purposes, but she 
would deny herself food, clothes, ornaments, and give 
them away to others. Guarded by a servant or com- 
panion, she would often leave the palace, when the 
family was living in the city, and go into the poor 
quarters and minister to the sick and to the old. She 
was so beautiful, and so bright and radiant in her 
_ speech and all her habits, that soon her name was well ~ 
known throughout Assisi. 

Long before Francis met the Lady Clare he had 
heard about her. He was told by his own friends 
among the poor about this young and lovely lady who 
came among them from the bright life of the rich 
palace, and how wherever she went she seemed to bring 
light and joy and the warmth of love. There came 
into his heart a great reverence for this young girl. 
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He hoped that a time might come when he would meet 
and speak with this maiden, so that he might win her 
wholly to the service of the Lord. 

“Francis was very wishful,” says the old chronicle, 
“to snatch this noble prey out of the reach of a wicked 
world and to lay her, a shining gift, upon the altar 
of God.” 

So when at last the day came for Clare to hear 
Francis preach, she at once found in what he said the 
proof of all she herself had been dreaming about and 
trying to do. Of course she had heard much about 
Francis, and the ways of the Brotherhood appealed to 
her own heart very strongly. She made up her mind 
that she must speak to Francis. She had been dream- 
ing of giving herself to some such life of poverty as 
was led by Francis, but she did not know how to take 
the first steps toward realizing her dim dreams. She 
believed that Francis would find the way for her. But 
she also knew that to go to him for instruction would 
cause her family to raise many difficulties. She knew 
that it was one thing for her to step down from her 
high place now and then, and go among the poor, and 
give away money, clothing, and food, but that it would 
be a very different thing indeed if she should try to 
live among the poor as one of them. Even if she told 
her family that she meant to become a nun, in one of 
the old and well-established convents, they might con- 
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sent, for there were convents which were specially 
favored by the rich and noble families. But Clare 
knew that if she tried to go her own way, as her heart 
was leading her, and live a life such as Francis was 
living, that a great storm would blow upon her. And 
this she shrank from causing. So her mind was trou- 
bled and her heart was deeply disturbed. 

Now that she had heard Francis speak, however, she 
determined she must meet him. One of her mother’s 
sisters sympathized with her hopes, and went with her 
on a secret visit to Francis. What passed between 
Francis and Clare on this first visit has not been 
revealed. It was the meeting of two of the greatest 
souls ever known among men and women. Francis 
recognized in the young girl a nobility of spirit which 
answered to his highest ideals. Clare recognized in 
Francis the man through whom God’s guidance came 
most clearly and surely. All her life after that meet- 
ing she thought of herself and spoke of herself as the - 
little plant which Francis grew in the garden of poverty. 

There were many other meetings after that first one. 
It is written in one of the old books of the Franciscan 
Order, that after seeing Francis there came to the Lady 
Clare ‘a vision of the joys of Eternity beside which 
the pleasures of this world appeared more and more 
worthless ; and more and more her soul was filled with 
a holy yearning to give all her love to the heavenly 
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King.” Francis behaved toward her, says the same old 
book, “as the faithful friend of her heavenly Bride- 
groom,” and the Lady Clare “listened to Francis with 
the utmost fervor of heart whenever he spoke of the 
love of Christ.”” During the Lenten season of that year 
these visits continued, and at last Clare made up her 
mind what to do. 

On Palm Sunday morning she got up very early and 
dressed herself with unusual care. She was to go with 
her family to High Mass in the cathedral where the 
Bishop was to bless and distribute the holy palms. To 
the Lady Clare this was to be her wedding Mass. 
When the time came for the people to receive the palms, 
Clare’s family left their places to go to the altar. But 
Clare remained alone in her place. Her emotion over- 
came her. It seemed to her suddenly that she was too 
little and weak to oppose her family. But as if to give 
her a sign from heaven, the Bishop left the altar and 
came to her and placed a palm in her hand. 

That very night when her family had gone to bed, 
Clare’s aunt knocked upon the young girl’s door. She 
was dressed for the street and had a dark cloak ready. 
In silence and with great caution they stole through 
the corridors and down the staircase of the great pal- 
ace. Avoiding the main doorway, which was guarded, 
they went to a disused gate at the rear of the house. 
They found it had been blocked by big stones piled 
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between the posts, because workmen had been there 
that day. But Clare removed the stones with a strength 
that amazed her aunt, and they passed out into the 
silent street. 

Through the forest that lay between the city and the 
Portiuncula they stole rapidly and silently. The stars 
were shining brightly in a clear, unclouded sky. The 
faint wind rustled the trees about them. They knew 
weil the path to the little chapel in the woods, because 
many times before they had used it when they visited 
Francis, 

At last, far ahead, they saw a rosy gleam in the 
heart of the wood, It grew brighter and more golden 
as they approached. The light came from the torches 
held by Francis and the brethren, who were waiting 
to receive her. Singing hymns, they passed into the 
little chapel, There, before the altar, Clare vowed her- 
self to serve God all her life long, and Francis cut off 
_her long hair as a symbol of her vow. Then, as the - 
day dawned, Francis and some of the Brothers led her 
still farther through the woods to a Benedictine con- 
vent. The nuns gladly offered the Lady Clare shelter 
till Francis should find a home for her. 

But the next day Clare’s brothers and others of her 
relatives came galloping to the Benedictine convent. 
They had discovered what had happened, and told 
Clare, when at last they forced their way to her pres- 
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ence, that she must return with them. But she broke 
out of the circle of swarming men and ran to the 
chapel. They followed her even there. Some would 
have seized her, but Clare, placing her hands on the 
altar, cried out that she belonged to the service of 
God, and no longer to men and their world. The 
Lady Clare at all times was very gentle, but her very 
gentleness was a great strength when it flamed, as it 
did now, with devotion to her ideal. These strong, 
rough men drew back from her. They gazed on her 
with awe. They dared not touch her again. In silence 
they gave up their mission and retreated. . 
Not long after this Clare said good-by to the Bene- 
dictine nuns. She went to a convent on the slope of 
a hill nearer the city and nearer to the Franciscan 
Brothers. A week later she was joined by her younger 
sister, Agnes, the first of many women who were to 
join Clare and build up the family of nuns which ever 
since that time has existed within the Franciscan 
Brotherhood, and who to-day have their convents scat- 
tered all over the world. No sooner was it known 
that Agnes had joined Clare than another storm broke 
out and twelve young men of the family galloped 
again to the convent to seize her, Again Clare retreated 
to the chapel, where before she had found safety, tak- 
ing Agnes with her. The kinsmen followed. At first 
they tried to be gentle. They pointed out that the 
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family had allowed Lady Clare to follow her own way, 
but that it was not fair that both girls should leave the 
house of their father, and they begged Agnes to return. 
When they failed to move either Agnes or Clare 
with their pleadings, they gave up their gentle behav- 
ior and seized Agnes and dragged her from the altar 
into the open ground. Then they began to force her 
homeward. Agnes called out to Clare. At first Clare 
could do nothing more than throw herself down in 
prayer before the altar. Then she arose, filled with 
new strength. She hurried after her kinsmen and 
Agnes, whose voice she could hear calling out to her 
through the woods. Clare overtook them a little way 
down the mountain. Suddenly they all stopped. The 
men holding Agnes let her drop to the ground. They 
would have struck her to make her arise and follow 
them, but just then Clare came among them. She no 
longer pleaded with them, but demanded that they let 
Agnes return to the convent. And the rough, power- 
ful men-could do nothing else but bow before the will 
of Lady Clare. Agnes returned with her sister. 
They remained together at this convent until the 
following year. Then was fulfilled the prophecy that 
Francis had made when he had been rebuilding the 
little church of San Damiano. He had told the people 
that the time would come when this church would shel- 
ter a family of nuns which would spread throughout 
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the world. There was a little house attached to the 
church of San Damiano, and this was given to Clare 
and Agnes and to the small company of young women 
who gathered around them. What the little chapel of 
the Portiuncula was to Francis and the Brothers, San 
Damiano became to Lady Clare and her Poor Ladies, 
the Sisters of Saint Francis. 

There was nobody in all the world who so well 
understood Francis and his work as the Lady Clare. 
She soon learned that it was not possible for her to live 
the same sort of life as Francis lived. She could not 
wander up and down the roads begging her food from 
door to door, living in the leper hospitals, and preach- 
ing in public places. She knew that this was not a 
work for women, although it was the work that the 
world required more than anything else. But more 
and more, as she thought about all these things in her 
convent, it became clear to her that she could help this 
work by praying for it night and day, and keeping the 
lamp of the ideal of Francis burning brightly. 

Clare was the one to whom Francis always turned 
for encouragement in all his troubles. Even when he 
did not see her for months and years, as he went up and 
down Italy, while the Brotherhood grew greater and 
greater, it was a comfort to him to think of Lady Clare 
and her convent. To him it was like a shrine of Lady 
Poverty. Clare was like a lamp of love. Her light 
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fell upon the path of the Franciscan Brothers every- 
where. They had for her a love and devotion only 
second to their love of God and His mother, the Vir- 
gin Queen. 

Lady Clare proved while she was living, and has 
proved to the world ever since, how great a force pure 
love and devotion may be in helping and strengthening 
those who have to do the active work of the world. 
The Brothers felt that Lady Clare brought down for 
them from heaven the wisdom, courage, and strength 
which they so sorely needed. And what the Brothers 
felt, all the poor people of Italy also felt. They loved 
the Lady Clare and her Sisters greatly, because they 
knew that these Poor Ladies spent all their lives pray- 
ing for their needs. There has come down from those 
times a beautiful story which shows what the people 
thought of Lady Clare. 

This story tells how Saint Francis would go to visit 
Lady Clare when he returned to Assisi from his jour- 
neys. And she, as the story runs, having a great 
desire to break bread with him, often asked Francis 
to eat at least one of his meals with the Poor Ladies. 
But this Francis would not do, because it was against 
the rule of the Order. But the brethren of Francis, 
knowing the great desire of the Lady Clare, said to 
him: “Father, it does seem to us that you are too 
strict in this matter. You will not listen to our Sister 
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Clare, this virgin so saintly, and so beloved of God, 
in such a matter as breaking bread with you. You 
should remember that because of your preaching she 
gave up all the riches and pleasures of this world. 
Even if she asked a greater boon than this simple thing, 
you surely should grant her what she wishes.” 

Francis said to the others: ‘Does it seem good to 
you that I should grant this desire?’ His companions 
replied: “Yes, Father Francis, it is fitting that you 
give her this boon and consolation.” 

Then said Francis: “Very well. Because it seems 
good to you, I will also think it good. But that she 
may be all the more consoled, we will break bread with 
her in Saint Mary of the Angels. For the Lady Clare 
has been so long shut up in San Damiano that surely 
it will rejoice her again to visit the house of Saint 
Mary, where she became the bride of Jesus Christ. 
So let us all eat together in the name of God.” 

The happy day came, and the Lady Clare with one 
companion came forth from out her convent. Some 
of the Brothers were waiting to bear her company, and 
all together they came to Saint Mary of the Angels 
(the Portiuncular), among the trees of the forest. 
First they went to the altar of the Virgin Mary in 
the chapel, where the Lady Clare had become the bride 
of God. They all prayed and gave thanks, and then 
they conducted her to see the house of the Brothers. 
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In the meantime, Francis himself made ready the bread 
and water, laying it upon the bare ground in the little 
garden, as it was his habit to do. And when the hour 
of breaking bread was come, they set themselves down 
together. Francis sat by the Lady Clare, and one of 
the companions of Francis sat with the companion of 
Clare, and all the other Brothers took their places near 
by, with all humility. And as they began to eat, 
Francis spoke of God so sweetly, and so wonderfully, 
that it seemed to them as if Heaven descended upon 
that place, and that God was present with them. 

And all the folk of Assisi, and of the country round 
about, ran from their houses and gathered in the open 
places, for it seemed to them that Saint Mary of the 
Angels, and the house, and the forest that was around 
the church and the house were burning brightly. It 
was as if a great fire filled the church and the house, 
and the wildwood. So the people cried out and ran to 
save Francis and the Brothers. But when they came 
close up to the house they found no fire at all. Enter- 
ing the garden they found Francis and the Lady Clare 
and all the company silent and still. They were com- 
muning with God as they sat about the poor food 
placed upon the ground. So of a truth the people 
understood that what they had seen was a heavenly 
flame and no earthly fire. God had let it appear to them 
_ to show and signify the fire of divine love burning in 
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the souls of these holy Brothers and holy nuns. So 
the people went away filled with wonder and a great 
consolation. 

Then Francis and Lady Clare, and all the others, 
returned to themselves again, and little need had they 
of earthly food after their feast of the food of heaven. 
And, that blessed feast then being ended, the Lady 
Clare, escorted by the Brothers, returned to San 
Damiano, and there Clare lived in gratitude and great 


joy. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE FRIEND OF NATURE 


HE coming of Lady Clare to the Fran- 
ciscan Brotherhood was marked by a 
great event which sent a thrill of hope 
and joy through all Christendom. 
Clare had been in the convent only a 
few months when there came news that 


the Christian army had won a splendid victory over the 
Moors in Spain. It was only natural for many of the 
Franciscans to believe that the prayers of Lady Clare 
had hastened the victory. All through the years that | 
were to come, the Brothers, from Francis down to the 
lowest and humblest lay Brother, turned their hearts 
and souls toward the tiny convent where Clare and her 
Sisters spent their lives in prayer. They believed that 
the Poor Ladies brought down power from heaven to 
strengthen the Brothers as they went about the world 
toiling and praying. 

The battle won by the Christian soldiers at Las 
_ Navas marked the turning of the tide in the age-long 
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struggle between the Mohammedan invaders of Europe 
and the soldiers of the Cross. To fight for the Chris- 
tian faith against the Arabs who had stormed their 
way out of the desert into the fairest places of Spain, 
France, and Italy was the great object of the Christian 
knights. This spirit produced those strange and won- 
derful adventures called the Crusades. Marching 
under the banner of the Cross, singing hymns and 
songs, and with the words “God Wills It!’ as their 
battle cry, hundreds of thousands of young men of all 
the countries in Europe took part in these Crusades. 
Time after time Europe rang with the clashing of their 
swords and the trampling of the hosts on their way to 
the Holy Land. 

For a time the Crusades were successful. Jerusalem 
became a Christian city. The Knights Templar and 
other religious military orders ruled in Palestine. Con- 
stantinople, the great city founded by the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, was the headquarters of the Christian 
armies. In the end, however, the Crescent drove back 
the Cross. Jerusalem was lost to the Christians, Con- 
stantinople was captured by the followers of Mo- 
hammed, and thousands upon thousands of Christians 
were slain. The great church of Santa Sofia, or Holy 
Wisdom, became a Mohammedan mosque, and has 
remained in this condition down to our own times. 

Francis once had desired to be a soldier of the Cru- 
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sades. After he founded his Order he did not lose his 
desire. Indeed, it became stronger and keener than 
before. But it was a wholly different kind of crusade 
that now he set out upon. For himself, and for his 
followers, he no longer put faith in the sword or the 
spear. The Cross to him was not only the banner 
under which he marched but the sole weapon of a 
spiritual warfare. 

In him was born again that holy and wonderful 
desire which had been the life of the Church in the 
days of the Roman Empire. This was the desire for 
martyrdom. Francis truly believed that the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church. The Founder 
of the Church Himself had baptized it in His blood. 
Saint Peter, whom the Lord had placed over the 
Church, was a martyr. So also was Saint Paul. All 
the first Bishops of Rome, the successors of Peter, for 
many, many years had given up their lives. Francis" 
had no greater desire than to do the same thing. He 
wished to imitate and to follow his Lord not only in 
his love for the poor, the helping of the sick and the 
preaching of peace among men, but also he longed to 
suffer as Christ had suffered, and to die as He had 
died. 

Time after time Francis sought martyrdom. It was 
one of the great disappointments of his life that he 
seemed almost to the end to have failed. But then, 
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as we shall see later on, his wish was fulfilled in a 
very strange and unforeseen manner, 

Francis began his spiritual crusade soon after the 
news of the victory in Spain. He knew that the Pope 
would plan a new Crusade. He made up his mind to 
go himself to the land of the Mohammedans, and meet 
the infidels face to face, and with nothing but the 
Cross in his hand preach to them the love of God. Up 
to this time, all his missionary journeys had been in 
Italy, most of them in his own homeland of Umbria 
and Tuscany. 

It was while he was on one of his journeys that 
he came to Cortona and preached. At the end of his 
sermon a handsome young nobleman named Guy came 
to Francis and begged him to lodge in his palace. 
Francis never went to the homes of the rich simply to 
enjoy their comforts or luxuries. But when he looked 
into Guy’s face he read something there that went 
straight to his heart. He soon learned the reason. 
Guy was one of those rare souls whom riches had not 
spoiled. He lived very simply in his great house. All 
his possessions he held in trust for the poor. He gave 
away everything he did not need for his own simple 
way of living. 

Into the stately palace went Francis and some of his 
poor Brothers. The beautiful young nobleman became 
their servant. He knelt before them and washed the 
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dust of the highway from their naked feet. He him- 
self served them at supper. When the meal was over, 
he came to Francis and told him that all his goods now 
belonged to him, and could be used to supply the needs 
of the Brothers, or of the poor whom the Brothers 
were serving. 

Francis looked upon Guy very kindly, but for the 
moment he made no answer accepting or rejecting the 
offer. But before he went to bed that night Francis 
spoke to one of his Brothers, saying, “This young and 
noble knight loves God and is grateful to Him. Be- 
cause also he is very courteous to the poor, it would 
be well for him to join our company and live our life 
For you must know, dear little Brother, that courtesy 
is one of the marks of God Himself. Our God is 
most courteous. He gives His sun and His rain, His 
fruits and His flowers, to the good and the bad, the 
just and the unjust. Therefore courtesy is the sweet 

sister of charity by which hatred is banished and love - 
is nourished. And because I have seen this divine vir- 
tue and this young nobleman, gladly would I have him 
for our companion. Let us pray for this.” 

So Francis fell upon his knees and prayed that Guy 
might join the fraternity. The young nobleman in the 
meantime felt a strong desire growing in his heart not 
only to help his guests but to be one of their company. 
So he left his bedchamber and came to Francis. He 
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threw himself on his knees, and became a beggar— 
begging that he might give up all things in life and 
become a poor Brother with Francis. He was gladly 
welcomed. So Guy gave away everything that he had 
in the world to the poor of Cortona. In the largest 
church of the city he was given in return the frock of 
the Brotherhood and became a knight of Lady Poverty. 

So it was that from rich and poor, from among the 
priesthood or the ranks of merchants, from rude farm- 
ers, or city craftsmen, the followers of Francis came. 
And now from these followers he selected some to 
accompany him in his spiritual crusade among the infi- 
dels. With Francis, to make up his mind to do some- 
thing meant also that what he willed to do must be done 
at once. As a knight of the greatest Lord of all, he 
felt that his obedience must be prompt. It was all 
right for others to make great preparations. For him 
and for his Brothers there was only one duty, which did 
not require preparations, and which need never suffer 
delays. He and they were heralds or messengers of 
the Divine Redeemer. Their task was to deliver the 
message of the kingdom of love, and win the hearts of 
men, They must leave to others, to the clergy and the 
religious of the earth, the practical business of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. 

So Francis got ready to set off for the burning 
deserts of the East, out of which had come a great 
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swarm of mounted swordsmen under the flashing sign 
of the Crescent to make war upon Christendom. Some 
of the great bishops and rulers disproved of his plan. 
Now that Francis was building up his Brotherhood, 
and the Brotherhood was doing so much good at home, 
these prudent men feared that the work would be 
ruined if Francis should be killed by the Moham- 
medans. But Francis had a simple answer to their 
_ objections. He was so humble that he did not feel 
himself necessary to the completion of his own work. 
He felt it was God’s work, and that God would raise 
up another leader if one should be needed. The great 
thing necessary was that God’s call should be answered 
obediently. Francis felt himself called to this spiritual 
crusade. He must therefore set an example of obedi- 
ence, like a true knight, so that all the other Brothers 
should do likewise. 

So one autumn day he begged his way as a passenger 
on a boat sailing for Syria. But this voyage failed. - 
They were at sea only a short time before a storm drove 
the vessel out of its course and it was wrecked upon the 
coast of Dalmatia. Francis and his fellow passengers 
got safely ashore, but it was impossible to proceed to 
the Holy Land. It was even most difficult to return 
to Italy. Francis had no money and the ship captains 
on their way to Italy were deaf to his pleas. But at 
last some of the members of a ship’s crew sailing 
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for Italy took pity on him and his one companion 
and agreed to smuggle them on board the vessel. 
These friendly sailors also agreed to take care of 
a supply of food which a charitable friend on shore 
had provided for Francis and his brother. The 
captain of the ship was angered when he discov- 
ered the stowaways. But soon he had reason to be 
glad. The weather turned stormy and delayed the 
ship so long that the crew ran short of food. Then 
Francis produced the hidden provisions and shared 
them with all. By the time the vessel reached Italy 
the captain and all the crew were listening with reverent 
interest to Francis and his Brother, and some of them 
became followers of the Brotherhood. 

Although this first effort failed completely, so far 
as reaching the Holy Land was concerned, it yet truly 
marked the beginning of the great Franciscan mis- 
sionary work in foreign fields. The spirit which moved 
Francis to go among far-off souls—those who had the 
least opportunity of knowing the Gospel of Christ— 
became the moving spirit of the Franciscan Order. 
His method of carrying on his work also became the 
method for all Franciscans. 

Although the Crusaders were inspired with lofty 
ideals, at all times there were those among them who 
trusted more in the sword than in the Cross. Their 
zeal became the zeal of the warrior. Many of the 
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leaders came at last to look upon the infidels as an 
entirely evil race who should be cut down to the last 
man by the sword. This method was often tried, but 
it never proved successful. It was too much like the 
method of the Mussulmen themselves. They, too, 
relied upon the sword, 

Many of the Popes and leaders of the Church tried 
_ other ways, such as sending letters and messages to 
the leaders of the infidels, but without practical results. 
It seemed to Francis and his companions that the best 
way was to go straight to the infidels, move among 
them without weapons, serve their needs if possible, and 
win them to the Gospel by living the Gospel life. If 
this plan should only lead to death at the hands of the 
infidels, so much the better for those who became mar- 
tyrs, and so much the better for the work itself. From 
the soil watered with the blood of sacrifice must come 
at last the harvest of souls redeemed. 

This idea became the life of the Franciscan missions, © 
In later years the friars followed the example of 
Francis. They went forth without weapons, or money, 
or any worldly help. They walked barefooted, singing 
as they tramped along, into the deserts of Asia and 
Africa, through the forests of America when the voy- 
age of Columbus had opened the way, and to the very 
ends of the earth. 

Before he started on his next attempt to reach the 
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infidels, Francis made many journeys in Italy. During 
one of these journeys he reached the little fortress town 
of Montefeltro. Banners blazed on the walls of the 
castle, and fluttered in the little public square, and over 
the portals of the church. The place was in high fes- 
tival. The knights and ladies had gathered from all 
the country around. Minstrels were singing gayly. 
Wine was flowing. A tournament was being prepared. 
A relative of the lord of Montefeltro had been knighted, 
and the great event was being celebrated. 

Little Brother Francis came into the midst of the 
festival, barefooted and covered with dust, but none 
was more joyous than he. It was just the sort of occa- 
sion that he liked. Although he had raised his_ ideal 
of chivalry and romance far above that which was now 
being realized, yet still his heart was full of sympathy 
for knighthood and all its ways. So he gayly pressed 
forward. He climbed on top of a wall and eagerly 
cried out to those around him for permission to speak. 
They crowded round to listen. It was a new sensation 
for these gay knights and ladies and their riotous fol- 
lowers to see a little gray friar perched on a wall 


preaching so cheerfully. Francis then sang a minstrel 
song, which began: 


“So great is the good I have in sight, 
In every hardship I delight.” 
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And then he began to tell stories of how splendid 
was the life of knighthood, when the Lord to be served 
was the King of heaven and earth. He related tales 
of martyrs and holy men and women who had given 
up all the joys of life for the greater joy to be won in 
heaven. 

Among those who listened was Lord Orlando, a 

great nobleman, who held many castles and estates. 
_ When Francis climbed down from the wall, the great 
nobleman came humbly to him and begged that Fran- 
cis would talk with him about what might be done to 
help the work of the Brotherhood. 

“Very willingly will I speak with you,” replied 
Francis, “but I will not take you from your friends 
this morning. Go now and dine with them, and take 
part in the high festival, and afterward we will talk 
together.” 

The result of the talk that the Lord Orlando had 
with Francis was very important. Orlando offered. 
Francis a mountain called Monte Alvernia, a hill in a 
solitary place, to be used by Francis and his Brothers 
when they desired to retire from the world for soli- 
tary prayer. Francis placed a high value upon the 
solitary life led by hermits. He knew that holy men 
and women gained great spiritual power when they left 
the world. Sometimes he felt that such a life should 
be lived by him. He now thought that Lord Orlando’s 
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gift might be a sign from Heaven for him to leave the 
world and become a hermit. Perhaps this was more 
important than even the life of preaching and work- 
ing among the poor. Possibly God intended him to 
give up his plan of the spiritual crusade among the 
infidels. 

This was one of the few occasions when Francis 
felt in doubt as to what he should do. So he went 
back to the little chapel of the Portiuncula near his 
dear city of Assisi, to pray. He asked the brethren 
also to pray. Then he sent a messenger to the Lady 
Clare to beg her to pray to God and then send word 
to Francis what God should give her to say concerning 
what he should do. Brother Masseo was the messenger 
sent by Francis to his beloved Sister Clare. He told 
him after he saw Clare to go also to Brother Sylvester, 
who had become a hermit, and beg him to pray and 
send word back to Francis as to what answer he 
received from God. Brother Sylvester was the priest 
who had demanded money from Francis in payment 
for the stones given to repair the church of San 
Damiano, and who afterward became one of the 
holiest and most saintly of all the Franciscans. 

Brother Masseo carried out his mission. On his 
return, Francis saw him coming and went to meet him. 
Francis bowed low before Brother Masseo, treating 
him as the ambassador of God. Bringing him into the 
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house, he washed his feet and with his own hands pre- 
pared food for Brother Masseo. When the meal was 
over they went together alone into the wood. Francis 
went down upon his knees and stretched out his arms 
in the form of a cross, and told Masseo to speak. 

Then Masseo told Francis that both Sister Clare and 
Brother Sylvester had prayed to God, and sent word 
that it was God’s desire that Francis should go forth 
into the world as he had been doing and preach the 
Gospel. Both Clare and Sylvester agreed that Francis 
had been given power by God to sing and to preach, 
not for himself alone but for the good of others. 
Gayly Francis leaped to his feet and cried out: “Then 
let us go forth at once in the name of God.’ Without 
any delay he told Brother Masseo and Brother Angelo 
Tancredi to follow him, and off they started. 

The shadow of doubt had passed away. The sun- 
shine had never seemed brighter. It seemed to Francis 
as if the whole world was bathed in the joy of heaven. | 
_ At one place on the road where it ran through wide 
grassy meadows, dotted with groups of trees, Francis 
stopped. The meadow was filled with a great multi- 
tude of birds, hopping and twittering. Then Francis 
discovered something which during the rest of his life 
never left him, This was his belief that God’s love 
was expressed in the little creatures of the field and 
the forest, almost as strongly as in men and women. 
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From that time forward, animals and birds and even 
the fish in the water or the insects in the garden, 
seemed like brothers and sisters to Francis Bernardone. 
Indeed, his feeling of kinship included fire and water, 
and the clouds in the sky. Everything to him was part 
of the life of God. They were all made by God, and 
God’s beauty and love were shining through all things 
He had created. 

Full of this feeling, Francis ran among the birds. 
Greatly to his surprise, and much to his delight, they 
did not fly away. They even crowded closer to where 
he was. Francis began to speak to them just as if 
they were human. He used the same greeting which 
he always employed: ‘My Brothers, God give you 
peace.” Then he began to speak eagerly and joyously. 
’ “Little brother birds,” he said, “you should love God 
always and give Him praise, because He is your Cre- 
ator. Our Father in heaven has given you feathers for 
clothing, wings for flying, and food and drink and all 
things that you have need of. God has made you 
noble among His creatures. He has given you a dwell- 
ing in the purity of the air, in the warmth of the sun. 
You do not sow nor reap, yet God protects and goy- 
erns you without any care of your own. Rejoice, 
little brothers.”’ 

And as he spoke, the birds came closer and closer. 
They moved their heads to look at him. They spread 
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out their wings and a low sweet twittering broke out 
among them as if they were trying to reply. Francis 
moved to and fro among them, yet they showed no 
fear, and Brothers Angelo and Masseo gazed upon 
the scene from their place on the highway with great 
wonder and delight. At length Francis traced the sign 
of the Cross in the air above them and told them to go, 
and away they flew across the fields. 
_ Francis joined his Brothers and they resumed their 
journey. From that day forward he kept a wonderful 
power over all the little wild creatures who lived upon 
the earth or in the woods or in the air and water. 
One day, later on, when Francis was preaching, he 
was disturbed by the swallows, a great multitude of 
which were building their nests and chattering as only 
swallows can do. “Little sisters, my sisters, you swal- 
lows!” he cried out, smiling, yet a little vexed. “Do 
you not think it is time for me to speak now? You 
have been speaking enough all the time.” At once the 
little birds ceased their chirping and remained silent 
until the sermon was over. 

Another time a little insect called a cicala was dis- 
covered by Francis in a fig tree near the cell in which 
he was living. Francis would say to it: “Come, sing, 
little sister, and praise the Lord thy Creator with a 
song of joy.” At once the cicala would start singing 
and continue until Francis also began to sing, nor 
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would she stop singing until Francis told her to do 
so. After some days, however, Francis told her to go 
away and leave the place; for he would not hold the 
wild things in captivity even when they seemed to 
wish it. 

One time when Francis was staying at the town of 
Greccio, a farmer brought him a rabbit which had been 
caught alive in a trap. Francis stooped down and 
looked at it kindly, saying: “Brother rabbit, come here 
to me. I will scold you. Why did you allow yourself 
to be trapped?’ One of the Brothers who had been 
holding the rabbit in his arms released it and at once 
it jumped into the arms of Francis, and cuddled up 
against his breast. Francis stroked its fur as a mother 
might fondle a baby, and then put it down on the 
ground that it might escape to its home in the woods. 
But as often as he placed it on the ground it jumped 
back into his arms. Francis at last had to tell one 
of the Brothers to carry it back to the woods. 

But it is the story of the wolf of Gubbio that is 
most famous. Even the tale of the wolf and Little 
Red Riding Hood is not better known. There is some- 
thing in the very idea of a wolf which carries fear to 
all hearts. Not even the tiger seems to be more fright- 
ful. This lean, gaunt, hungry, prowling creature, to 
be found in all parts of the world, is everywhere a 
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symbol of the cruel savagery that forms one part of 
the life of nature. So that in his victory over the wolf 
of Gubbio Francis appealed more to the imagination 
of the world than in any other of his adventures among 
the birds and the beasts of forest and plain. 

It happened in the last years of his life. He was 
then too infirm to walk; but he still kept up his mis- 
sionary work. On his way to Gubbio he passed the 
night at a little monastery in the hills. Early next 
morning he went on his way, seated upon a donkey. 
He had not gone very far before some frightened 
peasants came running to him, barring his path, and 
telling him he must not go on as the country was over- 
run with ravenous wolves. 

Little Brother Francis laughed and cried out hap- 
pily: “But I have done no harm to my brothers, the 
wolves, so why should they want to eat me? I will 
go on without any fear in the name of God.” 

He reached Gubbio safely, but found the citizens - 
panic-stricken because of the raids of the hungry 
wolves. There was one wolf who was sometimes a 
leader of the hungry bands, and sometimes was a soli- 
tary prowler, doing great mischief. Francis told the 
people of Gubbio that perhaps God had permitted the 
wolves to scourge them because of their sins. If only 
they would lead better lives, he went on, they would be 
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friends of God and also friends of all the creatures of 
God. But seeing that the people were too greatly 
alarmed to heed his lesson, he went off after the ser- 
mon to find the wolf who was the chief cause of the 
terror. The story of how he met the wolf, and tamed 
him, and made a treaty of peace with him is told ina 
hundred ways among the people of Italy down to this 
day. It has been made the subject of stories and songs 
and pictures without number. After the wolf was tamed, 
he would come into the streets of Gubbio and go from 
house to house to be fed by the grateful people. The 
old tradition says that when the wolf died he was given 
honorable burial. On that spot a church afterward 
was built to commemorate the wonderful happening, 
and the church was called Saint Francis of Peace. In 
later days, learned people were inclined to. consider 
this story as fanciful, simply as one of the legends 
which the country people had made up about Saint 
Francis. But in the old chronicles of the period have 
been found accounts of the visitation of the wolves at 
the time when Saint Francis was in that part of the 
country. And in the wall of the old church when it 
was repaired some years ago, there was found the 
skull of a wolf. 

There are many, many such stories that might be 
told, but they would delay us now, when we are fol- 
lowing Francis on his second attempt to reach the 
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infidels. How this second attempt failed, but how at 
last he succeeded, and amazed the whole Christian 
world by walking through the ranks of two armies into 
the very tent of the Sultan, will now be related. 
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FRANCIS JOINS THE CRUSADES 


HE second attempt made by Francis to 
preach the Gospel to the infidels led 
him toward Spain. It was his inten- 
tion to preach to the Moors who had 
been defeated the year before at Las 


So eager was Francis to reach Spain, which he intended 
to cross and then take ship to Morocco, that his com- 
panions could hardly keep up with him on the road. 
But once more his adventure was to fail. When he 
reached Spain he found very severe winter weather, 
and he was so tired with his swift journey, that he 
could not stand the strain of the cold and became 
very sick. So once more he returned to his work in 
Italy. 

But Francis never gave up a plan once formed 
unless he became convinced that God’s will did not 
approve of it. Always part of his heart was full of 
longing to carry the Gospel to the infidels no matter 
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how hard he was laboring at home. And at last, 
after some years, again he set forth, accompanied by 
twelve of his brethren. After many adventures they 
reached Egypt, where a great Christian army had 
assembled at the siege of Damietta. This was the first 
time that Francis had actually seen Christian knights 
engaged on a Crusade. He rejoiced greatly when he 
came among the tents of the army that invested the 
city. The romance and glory of chivalry covered the 
army like a sun-flooded mist, making it beautiful and 
dimly glorious. 

But Francis soon saw another side of the picture 
which at first had seemed so lovely and inspiring. He 
found that there were many heroes in this anmy. 
Knights there were who followed the Crusade purely 
for the zeal they had for the Christian faith. But for 
many others the Crusade was a mere pretense. Far 
too many of the Crusaders were simply seeking glory, 
or were led on by the love of adventure, or hoped to - 
enrich themselves. The Christian army had been 
repulsed by the infidels in many assaults. Another 
great attempt was to be made not long after Francis 
joined the army. But Francis felt in his soul that the 
effort would fail. He believed that defeat would come 
as a sign of God’s anger against the faithless Crusaders 
who under the very Cross became robbers and mur- 
derers. Francis hardly knew what to do. He said 
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to his companions: “If I warn the Crusaders that the 
assault will fail, when they are so confident, they will 
think me a fool. But if I do not speak, I may be 
disobeying the will of God. Tell me, my Brothers, 
what do you think I should do?” 

One of the Brothers replied in the name of all: 
“Father Francis, surely it is nothing for you to. be 
judged by men; for it would not be the first time that 
they will have called you a fool.” 

Francis went to the leaders of the Christian army 
and gave his warning. They laughed at him, pressed 
forward, and attacked the city. Francis went aside. 
He could not bear to look upon the battle, as he felt 
so certain what its result was to be. But he sent a 
companion to a post of observation. Twice the Brother 
returned saying he could see nothing to tell how the 
fight was going on. But the third time he returned, 
he cried out that the Christians were defeated. Hav- 
ing too many leaders, and these leaders being jealous 
of each other, the Christian army was badly placed. 
The Mohammedans sallied forth and beat the Chris- 
tian attack repeatedly. At last they threw the whole 
Christian army into a panic. On that day more than 
six thousand of the Crusaders were killed or taken 
captive. 

But the infidels were not strong enough to conquer 
the main Christian army. The Sultan of Egypt, who 
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commanded the Mohammedans, and the leader of the 
Christian army, sent envoys from one camp to the 
other, trying to arrange a truce. But the Crusaders 
would not sign a treaty, because they were expecting 
a new army to come from Europe. The Sultan, on 
his side, tried to make the Christians believe that a 
great army of horsemen would soon come and fall 
upon their camp. 

While this was going on, Francis went to the Papal 
Legate, or representative of the Pope, who was with 
the army. He asked for permission to cross through 
the Christian and Moslem lines in order to preach to 
the Sultan. The Legate at first thought him insane. 
Did not Francis know that the Sultan had offered a 
golden ducat for the head of any Christian that would 
be sent to him? Francis replied that his life was in 
the hands of God. God would guard him or would 
let him die just as it seemed best to the Divine Will. 
In either case, Francis would gladly accept what God _ 
should provide. The Legate of course knew about 
Francis. He did not wish to forbid Francis to preach 
to the Sultan, lest he might interfere with the provi- 
dence of God acting through His great servant. So 
at last he told Francis that he would neither approve 
nor forbid. Francis must do as it seemed best to 
himself. 

That was quite enough for Francis. He knew that 
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the sword had failed. Now he would put his faith 
wholly in the Gospel. He started at once, taking with 
him Brother Illuminato. At one place in the Christian 
camp they came across two lambs. Francis laughed 
joyously, and his face became very bright as he turned 
to Illuminato and said: “Let us put our trust in the 
Lord, dear Brother; for in us is fulfilled what our 
Lord Himself said: Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves.” 

They got through the Christian lines without being 
stopped, but as they approached the walls of the city, 
Moslem soldiers ran forward and seized them. Their 
hands were on their swords to kill the Christians, but 
Francis cried out: “Soldan, Soldan!” 

As envoys had been passing between the city and 
the Christian camp, the soldiers thought that Francis 
and his companion were messengers, so at last they 
took Francis and [luminato to the Sultan’s tent. 
Francis found an officer with whom he could talk and 
explained that he wished to preach the Gospel of Christ 
to the Sultan himself. If Francis had been under- 
stood by the common soldiers when he said such a 
thing, he would have at once been killed, but the Sul- 
tan’s officer was courteous. He was much struck by 
the courage of this strange friar, so at last Francis 
came into the presence of Melek-el-Kamil, the Sultan. 

The Sultan, weighed down with the cares of the 
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siege, at first looked upon the visit of Francis as a sort 
of entertainment. He thought he would amuse him- 
self listening to this curious messenger. But as he 
listened he felt impressed by Francis and his message. 
That evening he gave orders that Francis should be well 
treated while he stayed in the camp. Several times 
he had Francis come before him, and at last he asked 
him to remain at his court. 

“Very willingly will I stay,” said Francis, “if you 
and your people will be converted to Christ.” 

But the Sultan, though he was moved and perhape 
a little bit inclined to believe in Francis, was not con- 
verted. So Francis said to him: “Here is a test. Give 
orders that a great fire be lighted. Let the priests of 
your law of Mohammed enter the fire, and I together 
with them, and let those the fire spares be accepted as 
the spokesmen of the true Faith.” 

To this the Sultan answered that no priest of his 
would accept the challenge. 

“Then I will enter the fire alone,” said Francis, “if 
you will promise for yourself and your people to accept 
the worship of Christ if I come out of the fire unhurt. 
But if I am burned up, you must believe it is because 
of my sins.” 

The troubled Sultan answered that he could not accept 
the test. It would cause too great a tumult among his 
people. But he begged Francis not to stop praying for 
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him, so that some day he might know what the true 
Faith was. Meanwhile, he begged Francis to accept 
a rich gift, in token of his good will. This was a sad 
disappointment for Francis. If all his efforts should 
only lead to his receiving a splendid gift at the hands 
of the Sultan, instead of giving the Sultan the greatest 
gift of all, namely, the Christian Faith, there was 
nothing left for him but to go away. So, in sorrow, 
he asked leave to return to the Christian camp, and 

the Sultan sent him back with a guard of soldiers. 
Again a great plan eagerly tried by Francis had - 
failed, so far as immediate results were concerned. 
Yet as time went on it was seen that the faith which 
had inspired him was more important than the result 
of the experiment. The story of how Francis had 
walked into the Sultan’s camp ran through all Christen- 
dom. It inspired the Franciscan brethren with greater 
zeal and courage. To imitate Francis in this as in all 

other ways became the great aim of his followers. 
Francis at last left the army before Damietta and 
returned to Europe. Reinforcements sent from Europe 
enabled the Crusaders to capture the city, but the 
Crusade itself failed because the army gave itself up 
to pleasure and ceased from its efforts to reach the 
Holy Land. ; 
Francis returned with more followers than he had 
taken to Egypt. Many of the priests who were with | 
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the Christian army begged to join his Brotherhood 
and were accepted. 

Francis learned soon afterward that five of the 
brethren who had gone to Morocco had been martyred. 
When he heard the news he cried out in joy and grati- 
tude: “Now I can truly say I have five Brothers!” 

The bodies of the five Franciscans slain in Morocco 
were recovered by the Christians and sent to Portugal, 
- from which land the martyrs had come. Great crowds 
thronged the church where the bodies were placed. 
Among them was a young priest, who in secular life 
had been a nobleman, Don Fernando. Not many days 
after he had knelt in prayer by the tombs of the 
martyrs he joined the Franciscan Brothers. After- 
ward he was to be known as Saint Anthony of Padua, 
and shed a glory on the f raternity and on the Christian 
Church itself second only to that of Saint Francis. 
So great was the work accomplished by Saint Anthony 
that it is safe to say that the apparent failure of Francis 
in Egypt was made a great victory by this one result — 
of the Franciscan missions to the infidels. 

Francis himself told the brethren that above all the 
other duties of the Franciscan, missionary work was 
the noblest and highest task. He said to them: “The 
most sublime obedience, in which flesh and blood have 
no part, only the soul, consists in this, that one go 
among the infidels, by divine inspiration, for the sal- 
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vation of their souls, or from desire for martyrdom. 
To request this obedience from the superiors is above 
all pleasing to God.” 

Francis, among all the founders of religious institu- 
tions, was the first one to include foreign missions 
in his program. He is the true father of the mod- 
ern missionary movement. Imitating the poor little 
Brother of Assisi, thousands upon thousands of Fran- 
ciscan friars since his time have gone into all parts 
of the earth. Scores of hundreds have been martyred. 
Many thousands gave up their lives in poverty and 
sickness far from their own countries and their homes. 
The first missionaries to come to America were Fran- 
ciscans. In Texas and Arizona and California there 
are still left many of the beautiful mission churches 
they built in the wilderness. And to-day the Francis- 
cans are found in Japan, China, Africa, and through- 
out the whole world. 
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HOW FRANCIS WORKED FOR PEACE 


—@N one of the earlier chapters of this 
story we have seen how Francis was 
one of the citizens of Assisi who 
fought against the citizens of the 
near-by city of Perugia. In another 
: = place we watched him arm himself and 
set out for the wars, only to return when he heard the 
voice at Spoleto that called him to a greater and higher 
war of the spirit. We have seen how greatly he 
admired courage, and how from his boyhood days his 
- mind was stored with tales of chivalry, and the gallant ~ 
deeds of the Crusaders. That it was well indeed to 
fight for one’s own home, or for one’s native country, 
when invaded by foreign foes, was quite clear to 
Francis. He always had a deep sympathy and under- 
standing for the brave and self-sacrificing soldiers. 
Yet from the time he turned away from earthly wars 
to fight for the Kingdom of God, he became above all 
things a lover of peace. He spread this love of peace 
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among his first followers. They in turn carried it to 
the ones who joined the Brotherhood later on. Still 
later came the formation of the Third Order of the 
Franciscan Brotherhood. In a wonderfully short 
period of time this Third Order spread all over Italy 
and into the other countries of Europe. Thousands 
and tens of thousands and at last millions of men and 
women joined this mighty army of peace. No other 
influence had so much effect in stopping warfare and 
restoring friendly relations among cities and nations — 
as the Franciscan Brotherhood. | 

We who live in the period following the great World © 
War are able to understand the great work done by 
Francis in restoring peace in his own age. At that 
time discord and bloody strife were always present. | 
City fought against city. One nobleman would lead 
his private army against another one. One province 
would march against the forces of a neighboring prov- 
ince. The nations of Europe were just beginning to 
grow strong, and to separate themselves from the 
empire which had come down from the days of pagan 
Rome. Also the nations were fighting one against the 
other, or in rival groups. 

The need of fighting, and a plan for doing so, was. 
the usual thing; indeed, it was the thing on which 
society was based. This is what is really meant by the: 
feudal system. The ruler of a country held sway over 
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a greater or lesser number of noblemen, barons, or 
princes. These men held their lands from the king, 
provided they would give the king or emperor military 
service when needed. They were called vassals of the 
crown. In their turn these vassals were lords over 
their men, who held land granted to them by the 
vassals. This second class were called feudatories. 
Under the feudatories were lesser classes down to the 
lowest class who were called retainers. Each lower 
class was obliged to give military service to the class 
above it. In the earlier days of this feudal system it 
worked very well. But later on, when trade grew 
between cities and countries, and life became less 
simple, the feudal system became a great burden. The 
poor and the members of the lower classes began to 
long for liberty and independence. In Italy this class 
was called the minores, or the lesser ones. The ruling 
classes of wealthy merchants, and the nobles and 
knights, were called the majores, or the great ones. _ 
_ These two classes struggled bitterly against each other. 

From the beginning of his public work Francis sided 
with the minores, or the poor lesser ones. But he 
would never encourage them to take up arms against 
their oppressors. This was because he believed that 
the true way toward liberty and harmony was the road 
of peace. The only weapon he would rely upon was 
love. 
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He never let a chance go by to impress his lesson 
on the hearts of the people. And just as a mighty 
river like the Mississippi or the Amazon will take its 
rise from a small spring, becoming great and powerful 
as other springs and streams join it, so the whole peace 
movement of that time really sprang from Francis 
himself. He was a true child of sweet Assisi. All 
that was gentle and kind appealed to him. On the 
other hand, he shrank from all that was severe, rude, 
or unbrotherly. His great favorites among his fol- 
lowers were such strong and simple souls as Brother — 
Juniper, Brother Giles, Brother John the Simple, and 
other lovable and cheerful characters. 

At the time he was a prisoner of war at Perugia 
he showed his true nature. One of his fellow prisoners 
was disliked by the others. He was shunned by them 
and kept out of their play and comradeship. Francis, 
who was the life of the whole party in prison, would 
not allow this to go on. He became friends with the 
surly and bitter prisoner. He induced the other 
Assisians to admit the unpopular young man to their 
company. When the time came for Francis to begin 
his greater work, he took for his motto the words of 
the Gospel which was read to him in the church of San 
Damiano: “And when you come into a house salute 
it, saying: Peace be to this house.” Every word that 
was read to him that day he took as a command. To 
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the very end of his life he believed that this message 
was a divine revelation. He told his followers: “God 
revealed to me this salutation, that we should say: The 
Lord give you peace.” 

He put this greeting in the rule of his Order. He 
taught and commanded his Brothers to wish peace to 
all men and women, wherever they might be, and what- 
ever they might be. Every time they entered any house 
the Brothers were to say: “Peace be to this house.” 
When they met anyone on the road or in the streets 
they were to say: “The Lord give thee peace.” 

At first when the Brothers went about the country 
and used this greeting, some people laughed at them, 
others became angry, and asked: “What do you mean 
by this strange greeting?’ There had been so little 
peace in Italy for so many years that men and women 
had forgotten there could be such a thing. 

The Brothers were so troubled by the laughter or 
jokes or angry words showered on them that they — 
asked Francis if he could not give them some other 
form of greeting to use. But Francis said: “Do not 
mind them, for as yet they do not know the message 
we bring from God. Be not ashamed to give the 
message of peace, little Brothers, for the time will 
come when even the rich ones and the princes of this 
world shall honor you and your Brothers because of 
this greeting of peace.” . Francis showed the Brothers 
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the way in this matter as in all others. Every greeting 
he gave, and every sermon began with the words, “May 
the Lord give thee His peace!’ He put a wonderful 
warmth into the words. All who heard him knew that 
he meant what he said. Francis talked a great deal but, 
unlike most people who do this, all his words were full 
of truth, and were never idle chatter. 

The first thing that Francis told his Brothers to do 
was to have peace in their own hearts. This could 
come only by keeping away from sin. But if they did 
fall into sin then they must recover peace by repentance. 
The next thing was that they must keep peace among 
themselves. The third thing was that they must never 
show anger to the men and women who did not belong 
to the Brotherhood. Over and over again Francis said 
to them: “If you are to preach peace by your words, 
you cannot do it unless you have peace overflowing in 
your own hearts. Be angered with no one. Do not 
vex any man. By your meekness show others how to 
be peaceful and merciful. For we are glad to heal the 
wounded, and help the sorrowful and those whose 
hearts are hurt.” 

One day Francis came to the town of Arezzo. The 
whole city was flaming in revolt. The wealthy and 
noble classes were fighting bitterly with the poor and 
working classes. With spears and with swords and 
daggers, with boiling water thrown from windows, 
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with torches set to palaces and humble homes alike, 
this battle between brothers was raging. It seemed as 
if the city was doomed to be destroyed by fire and 
blood. As Francis came near the city he met fugitives 
flying from it. When he came to the gates he saw 
with his own eyes what was going on. Brother Syl- 
vester was with him and Francis told him to run ahead 
to the center of the city and in the name of God 
command all the devils of discord to leave the city 
at once. Brother Sylvester obeyed. 

Francis went to the center of the excited mob and 
clearing a space about him cried out so that all might 
_ hear: “The Lord give you His peace!’ Into the words 
he put all his faith and love, and like oil upon stormy 
waters at sea, they spread from heart to heart. The 
swords dropped from the hands of the fighters. The 
spears were lowered. Men grew ashamed of fighting 
with their own friends and relatives and fellow towns- 
men. Fighting ceased. Francis, the man of peace, _ 
_ became the saviour of the city. 

In another city, Perugia, Francis tried and failed to 
stop a similar quarrel. The lords of Perugia were 
feared far and wide because of their violence and 
tyranny. No neighboring city was safe from their 
raids. Francis’s poor city of Assisi suffered especially. 
There were rumors that Perugia meant to attack Assisi 
once more. So Francis-made up his mind to try to 
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stop it. He went to Perugia and began to preach his 
message of peace. The poor people, as always, gath- 
ered about him. The knights and aristocrats, how- 
ever, who scorned the poor people, resolved to disturb 
the apostle of peace. So while Francis was talking 
in the public square, they arranged a grand tournament 
near by and stirred up so great a noise that the 
preacher’s voice was drowned. 

Francis, as we have said before, was meekness itself 
on most occasions. But his anger could be terrible 
when he felt that it was just. He turned upon the 
disturbers and his voice rang out above the noise they 
made as he cried indignantly: “Oh, the folly of unfor- 
tunate men! You do not fear nor consider even the 
judgment of God! Listen, then, and heed, what the | 
Lord tells you through me, His poor little one. You 
are great men. The Lord has exalted you above all 
the poor and humble that dwell in and near this city. 
You should therefore also excel others in charity and 
gratitude toward God. But you are ungrateful. You 
attack your brothers with sword and spear. You mur- 
der them and carry away their possessions. I say unto 
you that this will not pass unavenged. For your 
greater chastisement God will plunge you into civil 
strife, so that you will strike one another in common 
revolt. For you must know that whoever does not. 
heed God’s will must suffer His anger.” 


a 
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In a few days the words of Francis came true. 
Turning against their tyrants, the poor people took up 
arms and attacked the knights and their mercenary 
troops. There was a terrible slaughter and the streets 
of Perugia ran red with blood. 

In the city of Bologna, Francis won a victory similar 
to that which he won in Arezzo. The nobility had for 
a long time been fighting among themselves. There 
had been feud upon feud, battle after battle. Men 
were murdered in their very homes. The fighting 
spread among the common people. It looked as if the 
warring factions would never make peace. 

But Little Brother Francis of Assisi came cheerfully 
tramping into the war-torn city. The people, rich and 
poor, forgetting for that hour at least their hatred, 
surrounded him in the public square. There he 
preached to them his Gospel of peace. He spoke with 
such love and beauty and force that not only the poor 
people but the wealthy aristocrats were deeply moved. - 
The great families that had fought each other became 
friends again and peace was restored to the city. 

But Francis knew that to stamp out strife in this 
way was not to deal with the evil which caused these 
numberless wars to spring up, The real reason for the 
never-ending troubles lay in the feudal system described 
above. The vassal was compelled to swear war service 
to the lord on whose lands he lived. The retainers 
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of the vassal had to give war service to the vassal. 
This meant petty wars and raids on the part of lesser 
lords, and great wars on the part of mighty princes 
and kings. Francis dealt a deathblow to this whole 
military system through the Third Order which he 
formed some years after his movement began. 

The Third Order was formed because there were 
many men and women, some of them married and with 
families, who wished to live the Franciscan life but 
who could not be either priests or nuns. Many others 
could not give up their duties to follow the life of the 
lay Brothers. So Francis formed the Third Order, 
which permitted all who wished to live a religious life 
modeled upon that of Francis and his Brothers to do 
so while still living in the world and doing their usual 
duties. In the rule of the Third Order Francis struck 
his mighty blow at the feudal system, by making a 
rule that the Brothers of Penance, as the members of 
the Third Order were called, should not carry weapons, 
nor have anything to do with giving them to others. 
They were also to refuse to take solemn oaths, except 
where matters of religion were concerned, or a case of 
law in a court. 

These very simple words contained a mighty force 
for changing human society. The members of the 
Third Order, by the mere fact of joining it, became 
religious people in the eyes of the Church fully as 
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much as monks or friars. This meant that they were 
protected by the Pope and the bishops against the lords 
of the feudal system. It also meant that they were 
set free from military service, and were forbidden to 
carry arms. By releasing the poor people from the 
military chiefs Francis struck the feudal system to its 
very heart. The kings and the princes saw the danger. 
They tried to stamp out the Franciscan movement; 
but the Pope supported the movement. One by one, 
the bishops came to its defense. At last, the Pope 
declared, with all the force of his supreme power, that 
the members of the Third Order were free from the 
cath of military service, and that it was the duty of 
all bishops to protect them against the lords who 
attacked their rights. 

When this became known, the poor people swarmed 
to join the Third Order. Soon half of Italy, and 
many from other lands as weil, were gathered about 
the peaceful banner of Francis. And as the movement 
grew, many of the greatest lords and kings joined it. 
King Louis IX of France and the royal Princess 
Elizabeth of Hungary were two of the most celebrated 
members of the Third Order. Many men and women 
of the highest birth followed their example. In the 
course of time the Franciscan peace movement changed 
the whole system of society in Europe. 

In our own days, since the great World War, we 
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have seen this Franciscan movement returning again. 
All over the world the Franciscan friars and nuns, and 
the millions of men and women of all countries who 
belong to the Third Order, are doing their best to 
restore peace to the world. 

If we seek for the reasons why the Franciscan Order 
has gone on growing and doing the work set before it 
by Francis, during seven hundred years, some of the 
strange dreams and legends told in the pages of The 
Little Flowers of Saint Francis are more useful than 
any other source. For example, there is one story 
which shows how the spirit of obedience, which was 
taught by Francis, became such a strong influence in 
the future life of the Brothers of Poverty. 

Francis believed with all his heart in being obedient. 
His own obedience was perfect. First of all, he was 
obedient to everything which had been commanded 
by Jesus Christ, and also he was obedient to the things 
which the Lord did not command but only set before 
the world to be imitated by men and women of great 
courage. Francis also was obedient to the commands 
and instructions of those placed above him in the 
Church. Even when the popes and bishops of his time 
wanted him to do things that he would rather have 
done some other way, Francis would give up his own 
idea and obey. To his followers he held up obedience 
as one of the great and necessary virtues of a Chris- 
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tian life. It was not to be the obedience given through 
fear, but it was to be the true obedience of willing and 
cheerful hearts. 

The story told in the golden book of the Little 
Flowers, which shows how precious the spirit of obedi- 
ence was to the early Franciscans, is this: 

Once upon a time a holy Brother of the Order was 
reading the story of how Saint Francis was marked 
with the wounds of his Lord. In that story it is related 
how the seraph seen by Saint Francis in his vision on 
Monte Alvernia spoke with the saint. The seraph told 
Saint Francis a secret which Francis said he would 
reveal to no man so long as he lived. And so this holy 
Brother and follower of Francis said within himself: 
“Saint Francis would not tell those words to any man 
while he lived: but now after the death of his body 
perhaps he may tell them if devout prayer be made to 
him for that purpose.” 

So the devout Brother began to pray to God and 
to Saint Francis that it might please them to reveal — 
the secret told by the seraph. Day after day, night 
after night, for eight full years, this Brother kept up 
his prayer. One day he had gone to the church with 
the other Brothers of his community, and they were 
all thanking God for the meal they had just eaten. 
After making his thanksgiving, this Brother began 
to pray to God and Saint Francis more devoutly than 
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ever before that the secret might be revealed. But he 
was called away from his prayer by another of the 
Brothers, and was ordered in the name of the Guardian 
of that house to go and labor in the fields. At once 
the Brother got up from his knees, because he did not 
doubt that holy obedience is better even than prayer. 
And so it pleased God that by this act of ready obedi- 
ence this Brother gained that which by long hours of 
prayer he had not obtained. 

Following the Brother who was leading him to the 
field, he had just left the door of the house when he met 
two strangers who were approaching the door. They 
looked like men who had come from a far country. 
One of them seemed to be young, and the other old 
and lean. Both were wet with the rain that had been 
falling, and covered with the mud of the road. 

Then the obedient Brother, feeling compassion for 
the two poor travelers, said to the companion who was 
with him: “O, my Brother most dear, if the work that 
we are going to do may be delayed only a little, I pray 
that you will first let me wash the feet of these 
strangers, and provide for their needs, and then we 
will go to our work in the field.” 

The second Brother willingly agreed to the charity 
of his companion. So they took the strangers back 
into the convent and into the kitchen so that they might 
warm and dry themselves by the fire. Eight other 
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Brothers of the house were standing and warming 
themselves also by the fire. And when the strangers 
had sat a while by the fire, the two Franciscan Brothers 
took them aside to wash their feet. And as the obedi- 
ent and devout Brother was washing the feet of the 
older stranger, and wiping off the mud, he looked 
and saw that the stranger’s feet were marked with 
the most holy wounds of the Cross. At once in great 
-joy and wonder he embraced the holy feet and 
cried out: “Either thou art God or thou art Saint 
Francis.” 

At the loud sound of his voice and his strange 
words, the Brothers who were by the fire came near 
with great fear and reverence.’ Then the stranger 
suffered them clearly to see the wounds in his feet, 
and as they marveled more and more he said to them: 
“Do not fear, and do not doubt, Brothers most dear, 
and my sons. I am your Father, Brother Francis, 
who by the will of God founded the Order of the Friars 
Minor. And since for eight years I have been begged | 
by this Brother who washed my feet, and to-day more 
strongly than at any other time, that I should tell him 
the secret words that the seraph spoke to me, to-day 
I will do so. I would never reveal those words in my 
lifetime. But now, by the permission of God, because 
this Brother prayed so much, and because to-day he 
left the sweetness of prayer with ready obedience, I am 
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sent by God to reveal before you all that which he 
asked.” 

Then Saint Francis, turning toward that Brother 
who had prayed to him, said: “Know, my Brother 
most dear, that on the Mount of Alvernia when I was 
marked on my body with the wounds of Christ, the 
words that I heard were these, spoken by the Lord 
Himself: ‘Knowest thou that which I have done unto 
thee? I have given thee the signs of My passion, to 
the end that thou mayest be My standard bearer. On 
the day of My death I descended into hell and brought 
out thence the souls that were waiting My coming, 
and led them to paradise. So do I grant to thee in 
this hour that thou shalt do in death as thou hast done 
in life, following after Me in all things. Every year 
on the day of thy death thou shalt go to purgatory, 
and in virtue of the wounds that I have given thee, 
thou shalt bring out from thence all the souls thou 
mayest find there that have had a devotion unto thee, 
and shalt lead them into paradise.’ And these words 
I told to none while I lived in the world.’ 

And having said these words, Saint Francis and his 
companion vanished away. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CRIB 


“@ F you go into any Catholic church, any- 
where in the world, at Christmas time, 
you will see one of the most touching 
and lovely customs of all the many 
beautiful ones used by the Church. 

a 6 Perhaps you may go into a great 
cathedral. Or perhaps it will be’a poor little church 
in the most crowded part of the city. Or maybe it 
will be a.church far from other ones in some country 
town or village. But wherever the church may be, 
whether splendid and rich, or small and poor, you will 
find people on their knees before the crib of the Infant 
Jesus. ) 

No devotion is more popular in the Christian world. 
Perhaps no other thing brings into the Catholic 
churches at Christmas time more visitors who belong 
to other forms of the Christian Faith. The little 
figure in the crib, representing the new-born Infant 
whose coming to this world was in the midst of a song 
sung by angels, is the center of the scene. Mary, His 
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mother, kneels by the side of the crib, or sits tenderly 
watching Him. Joseph, the father of the family, 
stands, always a little in the background, the strong 
and faithful protector. There are figures represent- 
ing the ox and the lamb, sometimes other animals. 
Even in the most stately and beautiful of cathedral 
churches the scene shows that our Lord was born in 
poverty. The place in which He is seen is either a 
dark cave or a lowly stable. Among the animals stand 
the poor shepherds who heard the song of the angels 
that wonderful night in Bethlehem. Sometimes you see 
the Three Wise Men who came out of the far places 
of the Eastern land. Above all the figures, in the 
night sky, shines the mystic star. 

It was Little Brother Francis of Assisi who gave 
this beautiful custom to the Christian world. All the 
things he loved so much are represented in this Christ- 
mas tableau. There is our Lord, God Himself, but 
yet human, and poor, and weak, and humble. But 
He is also the great and strong God who made all 
things and who rules the world and the universe. 
There is the Virgin Mary, His mother, whom Francis 
loved only second to the Lord. There is Joseph, the 
protector of the Holy Family, the example of all good 
fathers and of all strong, willing servants of God and 
man. And there are the Wise Men, who, because they 
humbled themselves before God, held a high place in 
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the respect of Francis. They were for him the models 
and examples for the many great writers and preachers 
who joined the Franciscan Brotherhood. And there 
are the poor shepherds, representing the humble people, 
for whose sake Francis so faithfully followed the 
example set for him by his Lord. And there, too, are 
the dumb creatures of the field and forest, who also 
had a place in his life. 

We have told how Francis at one time wished to 
give up his busy life and work and be a hermit. We 
have seen how he asked advice from Lady Clare and 
Brother Sylvester, and how they told him it was his 
duty to continue preaching and laboring. Yet all 
through his life Francis felt the desire to live in silence 
and solitude, giving himself up to prayer. Then he 
would leave his work and go by himself for a time 
and be a hermit on the mountainside or in the middle 
of a forest. During these retreats he would draw 
close to God, and God would fill him with new | 
strength, so when he returned to his work again he 
would seem like a man who. had become young once 
more. It was when he came out of these retreats that 
so many of the wonderful things told about Francis 
would happen. No one knows exactly who wrote the 
book called The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 
Some of it came from the pens of Brother Leo and 
others of the first followers of Francis. Part of it was 
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composed after his death. In this little book are 
related many of the miracles worked by Francis, and 
the strange visions and wonderful happenings that 
filled his life. Perhaps some of these stories are not 
exactly reliable. It is a book of legends rather than 
history. It contains the things told about Francis 
by the friars and the poor people in town and country. 
These stories have come down from his day from 
family to family and are still talked about among the 
poor people in Italy. But even if some of the details 
are not exactly true, the book itself is full of the beauty 
and romance of the life of Francis. It gives a truer 
picture of him than many big books full of exact 
dates and learned discussions. From this little book 
let us take two or three stories dealing with this won- 
derful legendary aspect of the life of Francis, before 
we return to the tale of how he made the first of all 
Christmas cribs. We will only make a few changes 
in the words taken from the book of The Little Flowers 
of Saint Francis, when they seem too strange or 
unfamiliar for the readers of to-day. 

As the true servant of Christ (this story runs), 
Saint Francis was in many things like another Christ, 
returning to the world for the salvation of man. It 
was the will of God the Father to make Francis in 
many ways and many acts like unto His own dear 
Son, our Lord. This was shown in the twelve com- 
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panions who gathered around Francis, even as they 
gathered around our dear Lord, and it was shown in 
the wondrous mystery of the five wounds given to 
Francis, as they were given to our Lord Himself; and 
again it was shown in the fast of forty days and forty 
nights which Francis kept during Lent. 

Once on a time it happened that Francis, being near 
the lake of Perugia, in the house of one of his devoted 
followers, was inspired of God that he should go and 
keep Lent on an island in the lake. Therefore Francis 
pleaded with this devoted follower of his that he would 
carry him across in his little boat to an island on the 
lake. No man lived on that island. And Francis also 
begged that this might be done upon the night of Ash 
Wednesday, at a time that none might be aware of it. 
So this man for love and devotion that he had unto 
Francis fulfilled his prayer and carried him across to 
the island. Francis took with him nothing save two 
small loaves of bread. And being come unto the island - 
and his friend preparing to go back home, Brother 
Francis begged him tenderly that to no man would he 
reveal his presence on the island. Upon Holy Thurs- 
day, at the end of Lent, he was to return for him. 

And so Francis remained alone. There being no 
dwelling place, he entered into a dense thicket with 
many thorny bushes and shrubs surrounding a tiny 
open place that was like a cave or little hut. In this 
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place he gave himself up to prayer and communion 
with Heaven. 

And there he lived alone all the forty days of Lent. 
He ate nothing save half of one of the small loaves 
of bread, as was found out by his devoted follower 
on Holy Thursday when he returned, and found that 
of the two loaves of bread one was still whole and 
only half of the other had been eaten. 

So men believed that Francis took no food because 
of his reverence for the fast of our Lord, who fasted 
forty days and forty nights without taking any earthly 
food. But Francis ate half the loaf because being a 
man he knew that not for him was the glory and per- 
fection of the full work done by our Blessed Lord, and 
Francis would take no glory even in his following of 
Him. 

In that place where Francis fasted, God later on 
worked many miracles. For this cause men began to 
build houses there and to live on the island. By and 
by there uprose a village, and in it a house for the 
Brothers, which is named the House of the Island, and 
even to this day the men and women of that village 
have great reverence and devotion for the place where 
Francis kept his Lent. 

It was two weeks before Christmas when Francis, 
near the end of his life, went for some time to a cell 
among the rocks on Monte Rainerio. He had invited 
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a friend, Giovanni da Velitta, to join him there. 
Giovanni lived at Greccio, a little city not far from 
Monte Rainerio. He was a man of wealth who had 
joined the Third Order of the Franciscans. He had 
given Francis some land in the high rock facing the 
town of Greccio and there had built a rude hermitage 
of the kind loved so well by Francis. 

Francis came several times to this hermitage, and 
on this last occasion he prepared himself there for the 
coming of Christmas. Never before had he been so 
filled with the joy of the holy season. So when 
Giovanni came at his bidding, Francis said to him: 
“T wish to make a memorial of that Holy Child who 
was born in Bethlehem, that we with our bodily eyes 
may see, at least in part, the great hardships of His 
infancy. Let us look upon Him as He lay in a manger 
on the hay, with the ox and the ass standing near. 
Let us celebrate this festival at Greccio, and do you 
now return there and do in all things as I shall tell _ 
you.” Giovanni listened carefully to all that Francis 
told him. Then he hastened back to Greccio. In the 
wood near the hermitage he had a rude stable built, 
with a manger, and near the manger an altar. And 
Francis sent messengers to all the brethren, both the 
friars and the members of the Third Order, near and 
far, to join him at Greccio for the Christmas cele- 
bration. 
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All through the story of Francis there are scenes 
marked by processions. Except when he retired into 
his hermit cell, or went to the top of the mountains to 
pray, Francis was always on the move. With his 
Brothers, he marched upon all the high roads of Italy 
and France and Spain. Often they would sing when 
they marched in company. Sometimes they would 
gather by thousands, as the Order grew greater, at 
one of the big councils. Then, with banners, and 
carrying branches of trees, and lighted candles, and 
with priests and even bishops and cardinals walking 
barefooted, the long, wonderful procession would move 
along. 

Such a scene was witnessed on that Christmas Eve 
near Greccio. From the town and from the country 
places, far and near, men, women, and children 
streamed toward the hermitage. They carried lighted 
torches or candles. These flames were like red flowers 
in the darkness, and sometimes they were so numerous 
that their light joined into golden clouds. When the 
people all gathered around the hermitage on Christmas 
Eve as the time for the midnight Mass drew near, all 
one side of the mountain seemed to be on fire. 

The people gazed upon the first Christmas crib with 
wonder and joy. Francis helped the priest who said 
the Mass, and after the Gospel he preached to the 
crowd, But he did not seem to see the crowd, but only — 
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the Divine Babe, and His Blessed Mother, born in 
poverty. At times he would turn to the manger and 
‘bend over it tenderly. Giovanni, who had built the 
crib, afterward said that he seemed to see a child 
lying in the manger who came to life when Francis 
caressed it. And to all the people it seemed as if 
Greccio had become Bethlehem. 
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THE WOUNDS OF THE CROSS 


RANCIS by this time had placed the 
leadership of the Order in the hands 
of others. He felt that his own time on 
earth was drawing to a close. He was 
preparing himself for the last of all his 

| great adventures, when the five wounds 

of the Passion of our Lord were to be marked on 
his body. 

He remained near Greccio, living as a hermit, all 
the time from Christmas to Easter. On that day he 
left his hermitage and came to visit his friars in their 
house near the town. Because Easter is a feast of 
such joy, the Brothers very innocently made special 
preparations for its celebration. They had accepted 
the loan of tablecloths, and dishes of cut glass, from 


some friends of the brethren. Francis, as we have 
often noticed, was no enemy of joy. Indeed, he 
believed that the religious life, and all forms of human 
life, should be happy. But he believed most firmly that 
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for him and his followers they should find their joy 
always in poverty. So when he came to the house and 
found it so decorated, he would not enter until he saw 
the brethren beginning their meal. Then he took a 
stick, and borrowed a pilgrim’s hat, and came to the 
door and cried out: “For the love of the Lord give 
alms to this poor sick pilgrim.” When they heard 
the call, the brethren told the pilgrim to come in. 
Francis entered humbly. Going to the table he took 
one of the common dishes of clay and a piece of bread 
and sat with them on the ground. 

“Now am I seated like a friar minor,” he said, 
speaking to his brethren. ‘When first I saw the table 
so adorned, I thought it was not the table of men who 
begged their bread from door to door. More than 
all other religious men should we be content with the 
poverty of the Son of God.” Then the friars bent 
their heads in shame, and one of them even wept 
aloud. Their beloved Brother and Father had once 
more taught them by example the true spirit of their — 
fraternity. 

More and more it seemed to them that Francis was 
like his and their Divine Master. 

A little while later and the resemblance was even 
more wonderful. There happened to him that strange 
event which is so hard for us to understand, when the 
five wounds—the Stigmata as they are called—were 
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marked on Francis, so that he had in his body the 
same wounds which our Lord Himself received in 
His crucifixion. 

We have told how a mountain was given to Francis, 
far off in a lonely place, called Monte Alvernia, where 
from time to time Francis would go into the most 
solitary of retreats. 

Even to-day, when railways run up and down Italy, 
Monte Alvernia is hard to reach. A good road now 
runs up the mountain itself, but it stops before the 
higher peaks are reached, and the rest of the climb 
must be done on foot. Looking from the top of that 
mountain you see towns and villages that are mere 
dots on the landscape far below. All around the peak 
are very high mountains towering into the sky. The 
air is keen and cold and when you go there you seem 
to be living far above the world. 

Francis felt he was drawing near to the end of all 
his adventures. He felt he was summoned to a great. 
crisis. He chose for his companions his most trusted 
followers. Among them was Leo, who had come to 
him as a boy in the woods near Assisi, and who had 
become very near and dear to Francis. Another one 
was Angelo Tancredi, who once upon a time had been 
a noble knight. There was Brother Sylvester, and 
Brother Masseo, and two or three others of his earliest 
and dearest friends and followers. 
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On the day he reached the mountaintop he chose a 
place where a rude hut was built under a beech tree 
away from the huts of the other Brothers. It could 
be reached only by a plank crossing a deep gulf. Here 
he meant to live by himself until the message which 
he felt was coming from his Lord had been received. 
Brother Leo was the only one who was to come to him 
now and then to bring him bread and water. Brother 
Leo was also a priest and was to say Mass for Francis. 
The other Brothers were to live apart. He begged 
them to comfort and help him with their prayers, and 
also to keep the country folk who might visit the spot 
from disturbing him. 

The things that happened to Francis from that day 
until the great day when he received the marks of the 
Passion of Christ have made Monte Alvernia a holy 
place in the eyes of all Christian people. 

We must remember when we try to understand 
these things that perhaps nobody who ever lived loved 
Christ and tried to be like Him in all things more than ~ 
Francis. During the days and nights when he lived 
alone under the beech tree on the mountaintop, he 
did nothing but pray to our Saviour. Day by day and 
night by night his heart and mind and soul were full 
of his love for Christ and his desire to draw near to 
Him. Brother Leo told the brethren afterward how 
when he would come to Francis with the bread and 
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water he would sometimes find Francis lifted from the 
earth into the air. At other times Francis would tell 
Leo how terrible was the sadness that would come to 
him. He suffered in his spirit more than it seemed 
any man could bear. But other times there would be 
great joy and happiness. One day as he was thinking 
upon the joy that blessed souls have in heaven, his 
heart seemed burning with thirst for a share in this 
happiness. Then there came to him a vision of an 
angel of God who carried a musical instrument on 
which he played with such sweetness that Francis was 
lifted from the earth by the joy of his spirit. 

All the time that Francis lived alone he had one 
companion. This was a bird called a falcon whose 
nest was in a tree near his cell. This bird would stay 
near Francis when he prayed, and would sing as if 
trying to join in the prayer. In the middle of the 
night when it was time for Francis to arise for prayer, 
the bird would flutter its wings against his cell and 
utter cries until he woke up. One time when Francis 
was sick and very tired, the bird kept silent, so Francis 
might sleep till dawn, and so recover a little strength. 
Then it sang clearly and strongly and Francis rose just 
as the first light of the sun touched the mountaintop. 
For that bird Francis had a great love. 

One night when Brother Leo came to the bridge he 
called aloud and was not answered. He had been told © 
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by Francis that when this happened he should go away 
and come back later on. But fearing something might 
have happened to Francis, he crossed the bridge and 
went through the wood on a narrow path to the cell. 
Finding it empty, he went still farther into the wood. 
Coming to a little open glade, there he saw Francis 
kneeling in the moonlight with face and arms lifted 
up to heaven. Then it seemed to him, as Francis 
would speak aloud in his prayer, and then keep silent 
as if listening, that he was present at a conversation 
between Francis and his invisible Lord. 

Brother Leo was about to steal away when a won- 
derful thing happened. A rosy flame appeared resting 
over the head of Francis, who ‘three times extended 
his hand as if to touch it. Then the flame disappeared 
and Brother Leo tried to go away as softly as he had 
come. But Francis heard him rustling among the dry 
leaves on the ground and called to him. Brother Leo 
said afterward that he wished the earth would open 
and swallow him up. His fear was that because he | 
had disobeyed Francis he would not be allowed to serve 
him again. But Francis understood his trouble and 
knew that it was Brother Leo’s love for him which 
had led him to disobey his orders. So he scolded him 
very gently and told him he could stay for a time. 

Made bold by this gentleness, Brother Leo asked 
Francis to explain the meaning of the rosy ball of 
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flame. Then Francis told Brother Leo that he had 
seemed to hear the voice of our Lord asking of him 
three gifts. Francis wondered how he, the little poor 
man, who felt himself so unworthy, could find any- 
thing good enough to give to God. But the Lord had 
told him three times to put his hand to his own bosom, 
and each time Francis had found a ball of gold. These 
three balls of gold our Lord had told him were the 
great virtues of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which 
were in the heart of Francis. 

After they had talked together of these things, 
Francis went with Leo to the hut where Brother Leo 
said Mass. Then Francis threw himself upon the 
ground before the altar and asked God to make known 
His will. After he had prayed he told Brother Leo 
to take the book of the Gospels and read wherever 
the book might open. Three times Brother Leo opened 
the Holy Book, and each time the reading was about 
the Passion and death of our Lord. So Francis knew 
that this told him what he must do, which was to share 
as much as he could in the suffering and the manner 
of the death of his Lord. Then he found himself 
filled with great eagerness to obey what the will of 
God had indicated. 

There came soon after this the feast of the Holy 
Cross. On that day, or near that day, one morning 
Francis waked up very early and went into the wood 
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to pray. Then in a vision more vivid than any other 
he saw a strange form winging its way from heaven 
to earth. When it drew near and stood on a stone 
above him, he saw the figure of one who was a man 
and at the same time an angel. His feet were crossed, 
his arms were held out, and his body was fastened to 
across. Two wings were raised above his head, two 
others covered the body, and two were lifted like the 
wings of a bird. The face was full of terrible suffer- 
ing and yet also it was full of beauty more than any 
earthly beauty could be. Francis was filled with joy 
because of the beauty, and also with deep sorrow and 
pity because of the marks of suffering and pain which 
he beheld. Then it seemed to Francis that the strange 
visitor struck him with invisible swords, or streams 
of fire, both in his soul and his body. One moment 
later and the vision was gone. 

Francis arose from his knees, and as he did so, he 
understood something of what had happened to him. — 
His hands and feet were marked with scars of wounds, 
and in his side was a deep cut. In the scars in his 
hands and feet were the marks of nails, resembling 
the nails of the Cross. The round heads of the nails 
were on the palms of the hands and on the insteps of 
his feet. On the back of the hands and on the soles 
of his feet were the bent-back points of the nails. And 
then it seemed to Francis that the vision was the spirit 
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of the Crucified One suffering through love, made 
visible to him, and taking possession of his heart and 
soul. The signs of the spirit were made visible in 
these marks in hands and feet and side. 

Never again while he lived could Francis walk or 
move without pain. But this very pain brought to 
him the greatest joy of his life. For he knew that his 
suffering was the suffering which had been known by 
the Lord when He became man and lived on this earth 
amid poverty, laboring for the salvation of human 
souls. And hardly had the vision disappeared before 
Francis made a song of joy and praise, remaining 
a poet even in the midst of this strange happening. 
And this was the song he wrote on the mountaintop 
where he was marked with the wounds of Christ: 


“Thou art the Holy Lord God; Thou art God of 
gods, who alone workest marvels. 

Thou art strong, Thou art great, Thou art most high ; 
Thou art almighty, Thou holy Father, King of 
heaven and earth. 

Thou art threefold and one: Lord God of gods. 

Thou art good, every good, the highest good; the 
Lord God living and true. 

Thou art love, charity; Thou art wisdom; Thou art 
humility. 

Thou art patience; Thou art fortitude and prudence. 

Thou art security, Thou art rest; Thou art joy and 
gladness.” 
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{HEN Francis returned from Monte 
= Alvernia, he once more set forth on 
a missionary journey. His Brothers 
begged him not to do so. He was a 
sick man and daily growing weaker. 
Besides being sick, he suffered keen 
pain all the time because of the wounds in his hands 
and feet and side. He could not walk a step without 
great suffering. A mere touch made his wounds throb 
with pain. In addition to all his other troubles, he was 


going blind. 

But Francis himself was full of a wonderful joy. 
It seemed as if all the pain and suffering, although very 
real and never absent, was turned into happiness in his 
own heart. Never had he been more eager to be doing 
the work of his Master. 

He was obliged to give up walking, and so he rode 
upon a donkey from town to town. By this time, at 
least so far as the common people of Italy were con- 
cerned, there was no longer any doubt about Francis. 
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He was a saint. Men and women and children lined 
the roads as he passed. They threw flowers before 
him, and hailed him with loud cries of joyous welcome. 
To them he was their best and dearest friend. Mothers 
held their little children up to be blessed. Others 
brought the sick to be cured. And Francis blessed 
them all. The stories of the miracles worked by him 
among the sick and crippled are beyond number. 

But as the light faded from the world and Francis 
knew he was becoming blind, he consented to the plead- 
ings of his followers to try some form of medical 
treatment. It really was his habit of obedience that 
made him consent. The Brothers had appealed to the 
great Cardinal Ugolino, telling him how sick Francis 
was, and begging the Cardinal to commend Francis to 
take care of his health. So the Cardinal sent. word to 
Francis to come to Rieti, where the Pope had estab- 
lished his court. At the court there was a physician 
who was said to have great skill. The Cardinal told 
this physician to give his best attention to Francis. 
So Francis agreed to place himself in the hands of this 
physician. But he was now so weak and broken that 
he could be carried only a short distance each day as he 
traveled from Assisi to Rieti. 

On the first day Francis went only as far as the 
convent at San Damiano. This was less than an hour’s © 
traveling from the chapel of the Portiuncula. He — 
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greatly desired to visit Sister Clare. Now that his 
life was coming to an end, and he had entered into 
the last hours of his mighty work, he ‘turned more 
and more to this gentle lady who was the star of the 
Franciscan Brotherhood. Francis knew that there was 
nobody in all the world who understood him and his 
work so well as the Lady Clare. He knew also that 
when he should leave the earth that nobody left alive 


would so truly understand the spirit of the Franciscan 


Brotherhood as Clare. So he wished to talk to her 
for the last time, and leave his last message with her. 

Francis meant to pass farther on that same day but 
he became very sick and could not be moved. So the 
Lady Clare had a hut built for him in the convent 
garden. To this hut. Francis was carried by his 
Brothers, Angelo Tancredi, Leo, Masseo, and Ruffino, 
the same ones who had been with him on Monte 
Alvernia. The Lady Clare was thankful that Francis 
had with him in his time of pain and darkness these _ 
Brothers who had been his companions in the joyous 
youth of the Brotherhood. 

And there in the little hut in the garden of the 
convent at San Damiano, close to the church where 
twenty years before Francis had heard the voice com- 
ing from the crucifix, the sight of his eyes was taken 
away. . 

Perhaps this was a worse blow to Francis than any 
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pain or bodily sickness. All his life long he had 
rejoiced in the beauties of the earth. Green grass, 
bright flowers, the stars by night, and the sunshine by 
day, all had been to him the tokens of the beauty of 
God, who had made all beautiful things. And so when 
the darkness came upon him, and he lay on the ground, 
bothered by field mice who ran over him, for the first 
time he felt a little sorry for himself. He who was 
so free from fear, now was afraid that his patience 
might fail him. But now as always he knew where 
there was help. So he turned to his Lord and begged 
God to come to his aid. And at once there came a 


message to his soul, so clearly that he almost seemed © 


to hear the words. And this inner voice said to him: 
“Tell me, Brother, if there should be given to you 
in return for your weakness and pain a treasure so 
great that the whole earth would seem to be as nothing 
compared to it, would you not greatly rejoice?” 

Francis said in reply: “O Lord, very great indeed 
would this treasure be, most precious, wonderful, and 
desirable.” Then the inner voice said to him: “Brother, 
be glad and make merry in your sufferings; for you 
may be assured of My Kingdom even as if you were 
already there.” 

Ali through the night Francis lay very still. He 
hardly slept, and did not seem to need the comfort 
or rest of sleep. The darkness of night and blindness 
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were brighter to him now than the sunshine of the 
brightest summer day. His heart was throbbing with 
joy. And even although he was blind, he yet knew 
when the first gleam of the dawn came into the sky. 
For then he got up and called to his Brothers, because 
he wanted to share his joy with them as he had shared 
all the good fortune of their long years together. 

“My Brothers,” he cried, “if the emperor of the 
earth should give his kingdom to one of his knights, 
should not that man rejoice? Surely then I ought to 
be glad for my infirmities and sufferings, and should 
forever give thanks to God the Father and to His only 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spirit, 
because of the great favor God has done to me. For 
He has told me, His most unworthy servant, even now 
while I live in the flesh, that I shall possess His King- 
dom. So now I will make a new song in praise of the 
Lord, for our own happiness, for the joy of our neigh- 
bors. This new song will be in praise of those creatures 
of the Lord which help us in our daily lives and with-— 
out whom we could not live.” 

So saying, Francis sat down a while with his head 
bowed in thought. Then he lifted up his voice and 
sang: 


“Most high omnipotent, good Lord, 
Thine are praise, glory and honor and all bene- 
diction, 
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To Thee alone, Most High, do they belong: 
And no man is there, worthy Thee to name. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 

Chiefest of all, Sir Brother Sun, 

Who is our day, through whom Thou givest light: 

Beautiful is he; radiant, with great splendor: 

Of Thee, Most High, he is a true revealer. 

Praise be to Thee my Lord, for Sister Moon and 
for the stars; 

In heaven hast Thou formed them, bright, precious 
and fair. 

Praise be to Thee my Lord, for Brother Wind, and 
for the air and for the cloud, for clear sky and 
all weathers, 

By which Thou givest nourishment to all Thy cre- 
tures. 

Praise be to Thee my Lord, for Sister Water ; she 

Most useful is, and humble, precious and pure. 
Praise be to Thee my Lord, for Brother Fire, by 
whom 
Thou lightest up the night: 
And fair is he and merry, mighty and strong. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our sister, Mother 
Earth, 

The which sustains and keeps us: 

She brings forth diverse fruits, the many-hued flow- 
ers and grass. 

O creatures all! praise and bless my Lord, and 
grateful be, 

And serve Him with deep humility.” 


This is the song which has come down to us under 
the name of The Canticle of the Sun. Until he made 
this hymn Francis had used Latin or the courtly French 
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language of the troubadours in his poems. But in 
this one, the last and greatest of his songs, he turned 
to the language of the common people around him, and 
the song marked the beginning of Italian literature. 
That song winged its way through all the land. It 
sent a thrill through the hearts of Christian men who 
never had been reached by the Latin of the learned 
people, or the French tongue of the troubadours. It 
bound all Italian hearts together, both rich and poor, 
great and simple, educated and uneducated. 

And so, as his life drew near its end, in darkness, 
and utter poverty, and suffering, Francis himself was 
never more truly what he had started out to be, namely, 
the joyous minstrel of God. 

For six weeks Francis remained at San Damiano, 
watched over and cared for by the Lady Clare and 
her Sisters. There still is to be seen in the little 
convent a pair of sandals which Clare made for 
Francis. During those last days she learned much - 
from Francis about the work of the Order, and what 
she learned was employed by her faithfully in the days 
to come when Francis was no longer with his Order 
and ambitious men tried to turn it from the way 
marked out for it by Francis himself. 

At last the time came when Francis said his last 
farewell to Lady Clare and was carried by slow stages 
toward Rieti. At the church of San Fabiano, Francis 
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again became very weak and could not be taken farther 
for a time. So the priest at San Fabiano gladly took 
Francis into his humble home. 

The priest was so poor that his only support came 
from a small vineyard. In good years this vineyard 
produced twelve measures of wine, which the priest 
sold, using the money for his support. As soon as it 
became known in the country round San Fabiano that 
Francis was there, great crowds of people made pil- 
grimage to see him. They tramped over the roads, 
or rode on horseback, or were carried in litters. Great 
lords and ladies were there, also cardinals and bishops, 
and wealthy citizens from the near-by cities. But 
mostly the poor people came, the workers, the beggars, 
and the sick. 

After a day or two, the poor priest’s little vineyard 
was stripped of all the grapes that had been ripening 
for the harvest. Although he had been very proud 
to welcome Francis, now the ruined priest could not 
help making a fuss about his grapes. Francis heard 
him complaining and called him. 

“Do not be disturbed,” he said, after the priest had 
told his sad story. “It is true that we cannot alter 
things now. But this we can do—we can trust in the 
Lord to make good this loss which you have suffered 
on my account. Tell me, how many measures of wine 
do you get when the year is at its best?” 
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The priest believed certainly that Francis was a saint, 
but he shook his head doubtfully as he answered that 
twelve measures of wine was the best output of his 
vineyard, but this year there would be none at all. 

“Oh, you must not be sad,” said Francis. “You 
must make no more complaints. If you get less than 
twenty measures this year I will make good the missing 
quantity.” 

Sure enough, when only a few weeks later the time 
for pressing the grapes that had been too green to be 
stolen arrived, the priest, to his great amazement but 
greater joy, got twenty measures of wine. Near the 
vineyard, a few years later, a beautiful church was 
built in memory of this miracle. 

Soon after this Francis was carried to Rieti. There 
he suffered very much, and one day he tried to find 
some relief. It seemed to him that if he could hear 
some sweet music, it would kelp him to forget his 
pain. One of the Brothers who was with him had_ 
been a musician. Francis said to him: “Brother, I 
would have you go and borrow a viol and play upon 
it some honest melody to my Brother Body who is so 
full of pain.” The good Brother did not quite like this 
task. He pointed out that other people might think 
he was only a worldly friar if he should ask for a viol 
and play it again, now that he was a religious man 
and had given up the music of the world. 
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“Very well,” replied Francis. “In that case let the 
matter be. It is surely better to put aside good things 
than to give scandal.” Yet as he lay there suffering 
his mind was full of the sweet mystery of music. 
During that night, as he was lying awake, suddenly 
there came to him the sound of a viol. The music was 
of such sweetness and beauty that Francis forgot all 
his pain and aches. The next morning he said to the 
Brother who had been a musician: “You see, our 
Lord who consoles the afflicted never leaves me 
without consolation. I could not hear the music 
of men but I have heard the far sweeter music 
of heaven.” And then he told his adventure of the 
night. 

The doctor who was attending Francis decided to 
use a hot iron to relieve the pain in his eyes. He 
thought that if the hot iron was applied to the nerves 
of Francis’s cheek it would dull the pain. When the 
hot iron was made ready, Francis for a moment 
shrank from its heat. But then he braced himself and 
said: “Oh, my Brother Fire, among all creatures you 
are most noble and useful. So be kind to me now in 
this hour, for I have ever loved thee and ever will love 
thee for love of Him who created thee.’’ The brethren 
who were about the bed left the room so as not to see 
the ordeal. But Francis made the sign of the Cross 
over the glowing iron and let the doctor do as he 
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pleased. When the operatiori was over the brethren 
returned. 

“Why did you flee?” Francis said to them. “In 
truth I tell you I felt not any pain nor sense of heat, 
so that if the cheek is not well burned let the physician 
burn me better.” 

No matter what the physician did, Francis did not 
improve, but grew worse instead. Yet while his body 
became weaker and more broken, his spirit grew 
stronger and soared upward. He made new songs, 
and set them to music, and sang them as he lay on 
his bed of pain. When these songs were written down 
he would send them to Lady Clare, well knowing how 
she would understand them and rejoice with the same 
joy that was in his heart. 

His soul burned within him to go on the roads again 
and seek new adventures in the service of his Lord. 
He would call out to the Brothers, saying to them: 
“Tt is time for us to begin to serve the Lord God, for 
until now we have done nothing or hardly anything.” 
Many times his mind went back to the lepers, and he 
would say that he would return to their service if his 
health was restored. At other times he would long 
to retire to a hermitage and do nothing but pray. But 
at other times he would be eager to get well so that he 
could go forth once more preaching and working on 
the open roads. Unable to do this, he wrote letters 
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containing messages to the rulers and teachers of the 
people. 

All that winter Francis struggled with his growing 
weakness. In the spring Cardinal Ugolino ordered 
that he be taken to Siena where there were famous 
physicians. So when a bright warm day arrived the 
Brothers put Francis on a litter and set forth on the 
journey. 

While they were going along a lonely road they 
met three poor women. The Brothers thought they 
must be of the same family, for they were all dressed 
in the same way, and they strongly resembled each 
other. When they came opposite Francis, they bowed 
and saluted him, saying: “Welcome, Sir Poverty!” 
This greeting delighted Francis. For a time he gave 
himself up to his pleasure. All his life long he had 
followed the ideal of poverty. And now, to be spoken 
to by three strangers on the road, as if he were a true 
knight of poverty, was a great consolation. Then he 
remembered that the three women seemed very poor 
themselves. So he begged the physician who was 
attending him to follow the women and give them 
each some money. The physician did so, but when 
he returned to Francis, and looked back, together with 
the brethren, the women had disappeared. 

After the death of Francis this story was told every- 
where, and it was explained by saying that God had 
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allowed the three virtues that Francis had followed 
all his life to become visible. These three virtues were 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. In order to give a 
sign to men how well Francis had followed the path 
of these virtues, God had sent them in visible form 
to greet him. 

The physicians in Siena were no more successful 
than those at Rieti. Francis did not improve. Indeed, 


the grew weaker and it was plain that his death was 


near at hand. 
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(O it was decided to take him back to 
his own dear city of Assisi. All the 
Brothers knew that Francis wanted to 
die where he had been born, and where 
he had entered into his higher life of 
| serving his Lord. Slowly and with 
many stops they bore Francis back. At one place they 
met a beggar on the road and Francis gave him his 
cloak. Farther on another beggar drew near and to 
him Francis gave the new cloak which the Brothers 
had bought for him to replace the first. He told the 
man not to give up the cloak if it should be claimed 
by any one unless he were first paid for it. Just then 
the Brothers who were attending Francis appeared on 
the scene and claimed the cloak from the beggar. But 
Francis smiled and looked at him steadily. He remem- 
bered what Francis had said and stoutly clung to the 
gift until the grumbling Brothers gave him a coin. 
The little party, when it drew near Assisi, left the 
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high road and took to side paths. Brother Elias, who 
was in charge of the party, knew that the people of 
Perugia would try to seize Francis and carry him to 
their city if they could discover his whereabouts. To 
obtain the honor of having a saint die in their midst, 
the people of that time would cheerfully kidnap the 
saint and quarrel with the people of another city for 
his possession. To be sure, it was a rude way of show- 
‘ing their piety. Anyhow, Brother Elias thought the 
danger so great that he sent word to Assisi for a guard 
of soldiers. The soldiers came and then they moved 
forward. At one village the soldiers, who were hun- 
gry, tried to buy some food. But their manners to 
_ the villagers were rude, and the villagers refused to 
sell anything. The hungry soldiers came back to 
Francis and tried to laugh as they told him: “Unless 
you share your food with us we must stay hungry.” 
Francis laughed, too, as he replied: “It is right that 
you should find nothing since you put your trust in 
your flies instead of God’s charity.” By flies he meant 
their money. So he told them to go back to the vil- 
lagers and beg food from the people for the love of 
God. The soldiers were not used to doing things this 
way, but like all who came near Francis they loved 
him, and so they did what he said. In return the vil- 
lagers gladly gave them a share in all they had. 
Strange was the sight when the little party came 
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near Assisi. Francis, weak and wasted almost to a 
skeleton, and blind, lay on his litter. From time to 
time the friars carrying him stopped to let him rest. 
About the litter and the friars marched the soldiers. 
But now there was no longer any danger that the 
Perugians could kidnap the dying saint. From all the 
roads, and down from the hills, and up from the 
plains, came great crowds of the people, his own dear 
people of Assisi. They carried palms and flowers and 
laid them in his path. To them he was now more 
than aman. He was already a great saint, and there- 
fore a treasure to be prized above all other things. 
They insisted that he should be brought to the Bishop’s 
palace. Francis submitted for a time. He would not 
spoil the joy of his own people. He accepted what 
they did for him in the name of his Lord, and not for 
himself. He felt that in honoring him they were truly 
honoring the Lord. During the days he lay in the 
Bishop’s palace his thoughts were with the Brother- 
hood he had founded. He talked with his friars freely. 
He told them of the difficulties they would have to 
face and warned them how they should behave in 
dealing with them. 

It was the happy lot of Francis to see his own dear 
city of Assisi made peaceful after bitter strife during 
his last days there. In no other place had his voice 
been heard so often preaching peace. In no other | 
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place was his personal example more often displayed. 
And now Francis heard how a bitter quarrel had 
arisen between the Bishop and the Governor of 
Assisi. The Bishop at last was obliged to excom- 
municate the Governor, which meant that he cut him 
off from the Sacraments of the Church. In those 
days of faith this was the greatest penalty that could 
be inflicted on any man. But the Governor would 
not submit. He used his own authority to order 
that no citizen should sell anything to the Bishop, 
nor have any dealings with him. The whole city was 
divided into two factions, one supporting the Bishop, 
the other supporting the Governor. Francis felt a 
great pity, especially as no one seemed to be trying to 
take peace between the two leaders of the people. 
He said to his companions: “It is a great reproach for 
the servants of God that the Bishop and the Governor 
hate each other and that no one tries to make peace 
between them.” 

Just about this time Francis had composed his won- 
derful poem which he called the Canticle or Song of the 
Sun. He added another verse to his poem, which ran 
as follows: 

“Praised be my Lord for those who for Thy love 
forgive 
And weakness bear and tribulation. 


Blessed are those who shall in peace endure, 
For by Thee, Most High, shall they be crowned.” 
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Then he said to one of his followers: “Go to the 
Governor and beg him for me that with the chief men 
of the city and such others as will join them, he go at 
once to the Bishop’s palace.” 

When this friar had gone on his errand, he said to 
two others of his brethren: “Go now before the Bishop 
and the Governor and those who are with them, and 
sing to them the Canticle of Brother Sun. Sing right 
joyfully and strongly. Have full confidence in God 
that He will humble their hearts, and cause them to 
return to their former love and friendship.” 

Because of the love which even the mighty Governor 
and the great lords of Assisi by this time had formed 
for Francis, they had obeyed him and gone to the 
Bishop’s palace. There the Bishop and his clergy met 
them and one of the Franciscan Brothers stood before 
them and said: 

“During his illness the blessed Brother Francis has 
made the praises of the Lord by all His creatures, in 
this Canticle of the Sun. He does this in honor of the 
Lord, and for the good of all others: and now he begs 
you all to listen to it with great attention.” 

Then the Franciscan Brothers sang the Song of the 
Sun. 

The spirit of Francis himself seemed to be in his 
Brothers. All present knew that the Little Poor Man 
of Assisi was dying, and that from his deathbed he 
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had sent them this message. He had put his last prayer 
into poetry, and every word went deep into the hearts 
of all who were present. So when the friars had 
ended the song, the Governor of the city stood up and 
said to all who were present: “I say to you that not 
only the lord Bishop will I forgive, but had any one 
slain my kinsman or my son, him also would I for- 
give.” Then he fell on his knees at the Bishop’s feet, 
- saying: “Verily, I am ready to make any satisfaction 
that it may please you to ask, for the love of our Lord 
and his servant, the blessed Francis.” 

The Bishop, whose eyes were full of tears, took the 
Governor of the city by the hand and raised him up, 
saying: “Because I am the shepherd of souls in this 
city it is fitting that I should be humble, but as by 
nature I am quick to grow angry I pray you to par- 
don me.” | 

Then looking on each other with friendliness, they 
embraced and kissed each other. All those who stood 
in the Bishop’s palace gave thanks and praise to God, 
and soon messengers were running through all the 
city proclaiming that the Governor and the Bishop had 
made peace, and harmony was restored to Assisi. 

It is from these days of his last illness that many 
of the sayings of Francis have come down to us. The 
Brothers were so anxious to preserve his words that 
they wrote down all he said. At last Francis spoke to 
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the chief of the physicians and asked him plainly how 
long he had to live. The physician sadly told him that 
his sickness could not be cured and that the end was 
very near. So Brother Francis stretched out his hands 
to heaven, crying: “Welcome, Sister Death!’ His face 
became lighted up with happiness. Then he asked that 
Brother Angelo and Brother Leo should come to him 
and sing the Canticle of Brother Sun. They did so, 
in spite of their sorrow, and sang the song while 
tears ran from their eyes. But when they reached 
the last verse, Francis, lifting himself in the bed, 
joyfully added one more verse, the one in praise of 
death. 

Outside the palace, where the people crowded night 
and day, with soldiers guarding the doors, they heard 
Francis and the Brothers singing. Brother Elias was 
afraid that people would gossip and say it was a scan- 
dal that friars should make merry by the deathbed. 
So he spoke to Francis about this, but the saint replied : 
“Leave me, Brother, to rejoice in the Lord and to 
praise Him, for now by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
I am so united to my Lord that by His mercy I can 
be merry.” 

There was one last thing that Francis desired. This 
was the consent of the people of Assisi to let him go 
back to the little chapel of the Portiuncula. Francis 
longed in his heart to die there where he had been 
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wedded to his Lady Poverty. They did not want to 
let him go, but at last they gave in to his pleadings. 
One day in the early autumn Francis made the last 
of his many journeys. 

They carried him, lying on a bed, out of one of the 
gates of the city. When they had gone half the jour- 
ney they reached a place where there was a good view 
of Assisi. There Francis told his bearers to place his 
bed on the ground and turn his face toward his own 
dear city. It seemed to them that he wanted to gaze 
upon it for the last time, and so he did, though only 
in the spirit, for his eyes were blind. Yet he looked 
toward the towers and turrets all shining in the sun as 
if he could really see them. And raising himself up 
in the bed he blessed the city with all his heart and 
soul. | 

At last they came to the little home in the woods 
that Francis loved more than any other spot on earth. 
Knowing that the end was near he told one of the 
Brothers to write a letter to a lady in Rome, the Lady 
Giacoma di Settesoli, begging her to come to him with- 
out delay. Francis told the Brother to say that she 
should bring things for his deathbed, a gown of gray 
cloth, wax candles, and other things. This lady was a 
great noblewoman who had often befriended Francis 
and his brethren in Rome. Next to the Lady Clare 
she was his greatest woman friend. Though she lived 
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in the world of society and wealth, her heart was full 
of love for the poor. When Francis would visit her 
in the great city of Rome, she would give him a cake 
of almonds and cream that she made with her own 
hands. And now, like a boy, Francis thought he would 
like some of this cake before he died. So he told the 
Brother to tell the Lady Giacoma to bring some of this 
cake as well as the other things. 

But suddenly Francis said to the Brother who was 
writing down the message to stop writing, because the 
message would not be needed. Then they heard the 
trampling of horses and the murmur of many voices. 
The Brother who was porter for the day came hurry- 
ing in, crying out that the Lady Giacoma with her 
sons and a body of horsemen had come all the way 
from Rome to visit Francis. 

“Blessed be God!’ cried Francis. ‘He has sent our 
Brother Giacoma to us. Open wide the gates and lead 
her inside. For the rule which forbids women to enter 
our cloister is not for Brother Giacoma.”’ 

So the great lady from Rome was brought into the 
little cell where Francis was dying. It was a wonder- 
ful thing to the Brothers to see that she had brought 
with her all that Francis had been telling the messenger 
to write down. But the visitor told how she had been 
praying, and how a voice spoke to her in her heart and 
told her to hurry if she wished to see Brother Francis 
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before he died. And the voice told her what she should 
take with her. So glad was Francis to see her that for 
a little time he seemed to grow stronger. When his 
joy had become a little calmer, Francis whispered to 
the Lady Giacoma that she should stay a few days. 
He knew, he said, that he was to die on Saturday of 
that week. So she sent back part of her attendants, 
and was given a little house to live in not far away, 
where she stayed with her sons. 

Before Saturday arrived there came a message from 
the Lady Clare, telling Francis how sorry she was that 
he could not come to her once more. So Francis had 
one of his Brothers write down this message: “I, Little 
Brother Francis, desire to follow the life of poverty 
of our most high Lord Jesus Christ, and of His most 
Holy Mother, and to persevere therein until the end. 
And I beseech you, my ladies, and I give you counsel 
that you live always in this most holy life of poverty. 
And be greatly careful of yourselves lest by the teach- 
ing or counsel of any one you in any way or at any 
time draw away from it.” 

He sent a messenger to take this letter to San 
Damiano, saying: “Go and tell Sister Clare to put 
aside all sorrow and sadness. For though she cannot 
now see me, yet before her death both she herself and 
her Sisters shall see me and have great comfort of me.” 

Then Francis called the Brothers around him and 
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told them they must never abandon the Portiuncula. 
If they were thrown out on one side, he told them, 
they must come in again on the other. “Truly this 
place is holy and the dwelling of God,” said Brother 
Francis. ‘‘Here when we were but a few the Most 
High multiplied us. . . . Here with the fire of His 
love He set our wills on fire. . . . Wherefore, O sons, 
hold this place of God’s dwelling worthy of all honor.” 
Soon afterward, he told two of the brethren to sing 
to him as loudly as they could, and with all joy, the 
verse of The Canticle of the Sun which praises God 
through Sister Death. As they sang, Francis himself 
began to sing one of the Psalms of David. When the 
song was ended the Brothers thronged meee and asked 
for and received his blessing. 

Suddenly, as the Brothers paused after the singing, 
and the giving of the blessing, they heard Francis cry: 
“Welcome, Sister Death!” Turning to the doctor, he 
said, “She is to me the gate of life.” 

Then to the Brothers he said: “Just before the end, 
put me upon the ground, and when I am dead leave 
me there for such space of time as it takes a man to 
walk a mile.” 

They put him on the ground while some of the 
Brothers read the Gospel of the Passion according to 
Saint John. With ashes sprinkled on his body, Francis 
died just after the hour of sunset, when in the quiet 
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hush a great flock of larks gathered and were singing 
joyously in the still air. 

But the Brothers were obedient to the last, so they 
left the quiet form on the ground and went outside 
for the ten minutes or so that it would take a man to 
walk a mile. When they returned even their sorrow 
was gone in the wonder of what they saw. For the 
body that had been twisted with pain, and dark with 
sickness, was now smooth and straight, and the dark 
flesh was white and rosy, and in the unshut eyes that 
had been blind there was now the light of day. And 
for the first time most of those present saw the five 
wounds of the Passion, and for a moment it seemed 
to them as if they were gazing upon the very body, 
of Christ Himself. 

From that moment the Brothers kept what sorrow 
they had in their own hearts. Great crowds came from 
Assisi bearing torches, and next day they carried the 
body of the saint in a wonderful procession back to his 
own dear city. Trumpets blared like the music of a 
military triumph. Thousands of people carried 
branches of live oak and other trees, or lighted tapers. 

Remembering the promise Francis had made to 
Lady Clare, the Brothers did not take the short road 
to the city but went round by San Damiano, There 
they took the body from its coffin and held it in their 
arms at the little window through which the Sisters 
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received Holy Communion. There the Lady Clare and 
all her Sisters looked for the last time upon Francis. 
On then to the city swept the great procession, full 
of joy and triumph. In the Church of San Giorgio the 
body was laid to rest in a rich shrine, there to await 
the building of the great church which to-day is the 
glory of the city and of all Italy, and to which to-day 
go pilgrims from all the lands and peoples of the earth. 
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